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THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


FEBRUARY 24—MARCH 1 
SUPERINTENDENT FRANK B. DYER OF BOSTON, PRESIDENT 


OFFICERS. 


For 1913, Superintendent Frank B. Dyer of 
Boston, president ; County Superintendent Samuel 
Hamilton, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, and 
Mrs. Ellor Carlisle Ripley, assistant superin- 
tendent, Boston, vice-presidents ; and Burr Walter 
Torreyson, State Department of Education, 
Arkansas, secretary. 

For 1914, Superintendent Ben Blewett of St. 
Louis, president; State Superintendent Walter E. 
Ranger, Rhode Island, and County Superintendent 
A. S. Cook, Towson, Maryland, vice-presidents ; 
Miss Anna E. Lagan, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, secretary. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


There were no tragedies. 

School visiting was very general. 

The schools were highly interesting. 

All Philadelphia was ready for a welcome. 

The “prospectus” of the public schools was the 
best ever. 

The Boy Scouts were alert, uniformly courteous, 
faithful and every way efficient. 

Easily the largest and surely one of the best 
meetings of the department. 

No city has ever entertained more heartily than 
the City of Brotherly Love. 

The National Council had the right of way 
Monday evening and all day Tuesday. 

Vocational education was often referred to and 
always without the slightest ripple of antagonism. 

There is evidently a purpose to have school ac- 
counting done more scientifically and uniformly. 

Every speaker on the general program and on 
the round table programs was present and pre- 
pared. 

The badge—a bronze representation of Liberty 
Bell—was one of the best souvenirs ever presented 
the members of the N. E, A. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry streets, had an annual exhibition to which 
the department was cordially invited. 

The provost and trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania gave a reception to the members of 
the department at the University Museum Build- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon. . 

The Child Hygiene Association of Philadelphia 
had a Baby Saving Show at the McCall School, 
for the purpose of teaching mothers how to care 
for their babies, and the department was invited. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia had open ‘house at the museum and library 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, between 9.00 


A. M, and 5.00 P. M., during the meeting of the 
convention. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS. 


All in all, outside of Chicago there has been no 
more satisfactory hotel arrangements than at 
Philadelphia. 

Everyone was able to get into a first class hotel 
within ten minutes of headquarters, and of all day 
meetings. 

The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel was as satis- 
factory as anything the department has had out- 
side of Chicago. 

No more earnest effort to serve the guests 
could be asked. 

Agreements were lived up to. 


FULL FARE RETURNING. 


For the first time, when the railroads made 
rates, have we had to pay full fare returning. The 
cause therefor is all the more exasperating be- 
cause it was so needless. 

There were 1,300 enrolled from within the 
territory that was entitled to one-third return, and 
only 1,000 were required. 

But more than 500 consulted their own con- 
venience and did not take a certificate, or if they 
came on a round trip ticket did not take the pains 
to call at the secretary’s office and report it. 

More than 800 persons had to pay a full fare 
instead of a third fare because not even 200 of the 
500 gave any heed to the request in the prelimi- 
nary announcement that they all take certificates, 
even if they did not need them. 

Evidently we are not members one of another. 

NEW SCHEMES. 

There was considerable absolutely new activ- 
ity, a sort of brilliant hatchery. 

There was greater effort to incubate schemes 
than to provide a brooder. 

In this special newness there was more initia- 
tive than referendum. 

There was more play of the imagination than 
of deliberation. 

To those who have known the department in- 
timately for more than a quarter of a century, 
who have seen many brilliant displays of the 
hatchery machinery, this was an unusually in- 
teresting display. 

Never were the comments of the fellows on the 
bleachers quite so bright and rich as at Philadel- 
phia. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

Dr. O. T. Corson of Ohio in his response to 
the addresses of welcome was at his best, and no 
educator on the American platform is more skil- 
ful in turning to good account a great opportunity 
such as was afforded by this occasion. Whole- 
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some, keen, bright, he set a professional pace that 
all speakers would have done well to follow. 
Charles. A. Prosser was one of the. mighty 


forces of the Philadelphia meeting. His address on 


teami play between the schoolmaster and _ the 
layman was a noble oratorial as well as profes: 
sional effort. Ernest in purpose, eloquent in 
presentation, ennobling in effect, Mr. Prosser 
showed himself to be a statesman as well as a 
schoolmaster. 

Secretary D. W. Springer had his first public re- 
sponsibility at a meeting, and he acquitted him- 
self satisfactorily under some trying circum- 
stances. The railroad situation was never quite 
so vexatious, if we except the Chicago meeting, 
when it was possible to turn the tide at the last 
minute. It was no fault of omission or of com- 
mission on the secretary’s part that things did not 
go smoothly with the railroads. In all other re- 
spects things went as smoothly as they could ever 

0. 
5 President Frank B. Dyer was complete master 
of the situation from the making of the program 
to the administration thereof. There has never 
been a program that made good from start to 
finish more completely than did this one. 

His presentation of his speakers was always in 
good taste, discriminating, personal, and never 
over stated. Well poised, alert minded, eminently 
fair minded he commanded the situation on every 
occasion. 

Superintendent P. W. Horn of Houston, Texas, 
was a new voice in the counsels of the National 
Education Association or of the department and 
never have we heard a paper that scintillated from 
start to finish more delightfully and inspiringly 
than did his treatment of team play within the 
system, 

Joseph Lee of Boston spoke of the need of 
dreams in a spirit of philosophy that was worthy 
any master, and even with his keen, critical, 
sharply discriminating treatment of the theme 
there was in it such a literary personal glow that 
the audience applauded continuously and ardently 
until the encore became an ovation. 


Commissioner P. P. Claxton’s professional 
leadership and platform power have never been 
as grtatifyingly demonstrated as at Philadelphia 
and notably at the great meeting on Wednesday 
evening. There had been three eminently suc- 
cessful addresses by Dr. Charles H. Judd, Joseph 
Lee, and Dr. Schaeffer, and yet Dr. Claxton 
dealt out cold, hard facts so convincingly as to 
make them captivating, and he rose steadily from 
fact to fancy until he enthroned the soul of the 
child in a glorious burst of oratory. 

Ben Blewett of St. Louis, as _ president-elect, 
meets the traditions and the conditions admir- 
ably. It was a surprise to most of the members 
that he had not been thus honored before. A 
masterful man, an eminently successful superin- 
tendent from every point of view of a large city, 
and a universal favorite with school men _ his 
selection was most acceptable. ~ 

County Superintendent Samuel Hamilton of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, first vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the request of President Dyer 
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at the Thursday forenoon session. “Why has 
the department never selected him as president?” 
was asked so often that day. . We can go a step 
further and say: “Why has the department never 
elected a county superintendent as president?” 
Mr. Hamilton has no superior in equipment for 
the place, only three state superintendents have 
as high a salary, and few city superintendents 
have as large a corps of teachers or supervise them 
with greater personal attention. 


Hon. Edward T. Fairchild, president of the State 
College of New Hampshire, and president of the 
National Education Association, was, of course, 
the official chief, and his ardent championship of 
the cause of the rural school was highly signifi- 
cant. 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh is a prince of en- 
tertainers. Personally, professionally, scholasti- 
cally he is admirably equipped for saying and do- 
ing the right thing at the right time every time. 
Popular with all members of the department and 
devotedly admired by all Philadelphians, in schooi 
and out, he was looking after everything that 
could make for comfort of all, and the efficiency 
of everything. 


Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Shepard enjoyed a meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. without responsibility, for the 
first time, and they enjoyed it. Of that there was 
no chance to doubt, and they were enjoyed. It was 
delightful to see how devoted to them a very large 
number of the members were. Mr. Shepard 
has served tens of thousands of the superinten- 
dents, principals, and teachers for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and a multitude wish to show their 
appreciation at every opportunity. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston presided at a 
meeting of the friends of the kindergarten on 
Tuesday, at which the discussion of the Montessori 
method played an important part. Miss Wheelock 
acquitted herself most creditably when the team 
came near running away with all on board. It is 
not often that plans miscarry so completely and 
so suddenly as for a few minutes at that meeting, 
and only a master mind could have rescued it. 


Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell was much in evidence 
with his scheme to raise a million-dollar fund for 
the N. E. A. on a commission basis. It is certain 
to be badly needed unless all signs fail. The ap- 
propriations at Chicago appear to have been 
rather recklessly made. That was a great meet- 
ing at Chicago, and the income was larger than 
itis likely to be for some years and yet even that 
income is liable to be strained before all bills are 


paid. 
ATTENDANCE. 


Decidedly the largest meeting in the history of 
the department; nearly twenty-five hundred were 
in attendance. They were from all parts of the 
United States. No section slighted the depart- 
ment. 

The United States government was officially 
represented by twelve men. 

There were twenty-seven state superintendents 
there and nearly every other state department 
was represented by some official. 
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BY STATES. 

Naturally Pennsylvania led with nearly 300. 
Of these 105 were city superintendents, twenty- 
four county superintendents, forty-two grade 
school principals, twenty-six from colleges and 
universities, sixteen from normal schools, and 
fifty school principals. 

New York had upwards of 200, of whom about 
sixty were city superintendents, thirty-five were 
from colleges, and fifteen from normal schools. 

New Jersey was second only to Pennsylvania 
with more than 150 enrolled. Of these nearly 
100 were city superintendents, and fifteen county 
superintendents, ten from normal schools. 

Ohio had upwards of 125, of whom fifty were 
city superintendents and thirty principals. 

Massachusetts had about 125, of whom about 
sixty-five were city superintendents. In the 
number of city superintendents Massachusetts 
was third in the list of states. 

Michigan made a noble record with more than 
fifty city superintendents. Indiana had thirty- 
five city superintendents. Illinois had nearly as 
many city superintendents, but she led both 
Michigan and Indiana in her total as she had 
about twenty from colleges and _ thirty-five 
principals. 

Texas, all in all, deserved the most credit for 
her enrollment. Nothwithstanding her distance 
she had thirty city superintendents and nearly 
ten county superintendents. Wisconsin did ex- 
ceptionally well with nearly thirty city superin- 
tendents. West Virginia had twenty-five city 
superintendents. 

Connecticut was better represented than ever 
before with twenty-three city superintendents. 
Minnesota had nearly fifty in attendance, of whom 
twenty were city superintendents. Nebraska 
had twenty city superintendents and eight county 
superintendents, with enough others to carry the 
enrollment above fifty. 

Kentucky was proud of her nearly twenty 
superintendents and twelve college and normal 
school men. Kansas had fifteen city superinten- 
dents and Iowa the same. 

Maryland broke all records in the enrollment 
of county superintendents, except Pennsylvania, 
with sixteen to her credit. 

Missouri was fifth in normal school representa- 
tion, and she had fifteen city superintendents. 
Virginia was well represented and her men were 
much in evidence because of their enthusiasm 
over “On to Richmond.” Their slogan was 
catching. 

Utah was out in force and kept open house with 
Salt Lake City hospitality. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island have never had 
as large delegations. 

Oklahoma had ten city superintendents, and 
South Dakota matched Oklahoma, and North 
Carolina kept them company. North Dakota 
had more county superintendents than city super- 
intendents enrolled. By the bye, the county 
superintendents of North Dakota are among the 
most wide awake in all America. 
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Florida had more county than city superin- 
tendents. Georgia had a good representation of 
city superintendents. Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, and Arkan- 
sas had their usual delegations. Except at 
Mobile and St. Louis none of these states have 
had large delegations. They will be at Richmond. 

The Far West did not have large delegations, 
The distance was too great. The state officials 
were mostly there, as were the superintendents 
from the large cities. Seattle, Spokane, Helena, 
Boise, Oakland, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, and other 
large cities and several colleges and normal 
schools were represented. 

Dayton, Ohio, probably had the record as to 
number enrolled from one city of its size at so 
great a distance. Superintendent E. J. Brown 
was there with sixteen principals. 


ON TO RICHMOND. 

The selection of a place of meeting is always 
the jolly hour of the week. At that time the lid 
is off, dignity vanishes, and everyone is in the 
game. 

There was less fun on the platform than usual, 
though there was enough there, but there was 
more than usual in the audience. 

The cities extending invitations were Palm 
Beach, Chicago, Cincinnati, Memphis, and Rich- 
mond. Mr. Hine of Palm Beach, Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young of Chicago, Mr. Wolfe of Memphis 
made brief, calm, dignified statements in connec- 
tion with their invitations. They must have 
known that they were not in the running this year. 
It was Cincinnati's representative who first pulled 
the tail feathers out of the eagle and let him 
scream. With him the Ohio became a mountain 
brook meandering through a peaceful valley. 
streéts became flower gladdened boulevards, and 
the hotels outclassed those of New York. It was 
as flowery an oratorical effort as has ever caught 
the attention of the N. E.A. Then Richmond put 
forth her claims with less oratorical glow and 
glory, but with more skilful setting of local at- 
tractions. 

Then came the voting. Memphis had twenty- 
eight; Chicago, seventy-two; Palm Beach, 
103; Cincinnati, 187; Richmond, 287. No choice. 

All but the two highest were eliminated and the 
vote for Cincinnati was being counted when the 
representative from that city withdrew his in- 
vitation and his slogan was “On to Richmond,” 
which had been the slogan of the back corner 
bunch for some time. The choice of Richmond 
was as hearty, sincere, and spontaneous as any 
that has ever been made by the department. 


THE PROGRAM. 

It is always interesting to study a program 
from all points of view. After a study of these 
programs for many years we incline to think 
that this general program was as well distributed 
as any has ever been. 

In location it covers fifteen states. We think 
that breaks all records. The Far West had four 
states represented, the Central West three, the 
South two, the Middle States three, the New Eng- 











jand states three. From the standpoint of loca- 
tion. we think that has been unsurpassed. 

In point of number of speakers, four were from 
the Far West, two from the,South, eight from 
the Central West, eight from _ the 
Middle states, five from New England. 
Again the distribution was unusually equable. 

From the professional standpoint the univer- 
Sities had a larger number than usual, nine; the 
city superintendents had nine and the state su- 
perintendents five, the United States commis- 
sioner of education and one school board mem- 
ber. There were two women. 

There was no county superintendent. 

There was no normal school representative. 

All in all it was a remarkably well distributed 
program, but it is unfortunate that there was no 
county superintendent and no _ normal school 
representative especially as there were nearly 
100 county superintendents and about 100 normal 
school men and women. 

Of course there was a county superintendents’ 

round table and a normal school department, 
but a place.on those programs is in no _ wise 
comparable to a place on the general program. 

The two women were as large a proportion as 
jt was of the enrollment. 

No one can study a program in advance as he 
can in the retrospect. 

From all points of view we are sure there has 
never been a more equitable program and it is 
entirely clear that no prejudices played any part 


in the making of the general program for Phila- 


delphia. 

We have never seen so emphatic a demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of a general program over 
the incidental programs. This is not intended to 
minimize the incidental, but none of them was at 
all comparable to the program that President 
Dyer presented. The opening session on 
Wednesday morning was the noblest kind of pro- 
fessional mastery. The addresses of welcome by 
the mayor and superintendent, and the wife of the 
mayor, were more than official, as each had a 
personal charm in its heartiness. 

Mr. Corson’s reply was a masterpiece of pro- 
fessional loyalty. 

There were other addresses that morning that 
were statesmanlike in scope, vital in content, in- 
tense in spirit, and of genuine literary merit. 

The second general session on Wednesday after- 
noon was radically different from the other gen- 
eral sessions and partook more of the nature of a 
discussion and was not set for the artistic effect 
as were the other general sessions, but this did 
not in the slightest degree lessen popular interest 
in the discussion. 

The Wednesday evening meeting was a classic; 
four really great leaders had a vast audience in 
hand from first to last. The popular enthusiasm 
was wholly unusual for a meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 

On several occasions that evening the audience 
fairly forgot that it was a body of staid and digni- 
fied superintendents as most of them were. Of 
course the greatest demonstration was over State 
Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer, who is immensely 
popular in the state, in the Department of Super- 
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intendence, of which he has been president, and 
in the National Education Association, of which 
he has been twice president. 

The Thursday morning session was the most 
unusual meeting we have known in nearly thirty 
years of uninterrupted attendance upon the meet- 
ings of the department. The newest features of 
education, not faddish new things, not freakish 
methods, but real, vital, intensified, humanitarian 
uplift of school life by yoking it with the home 
life. There were addresses that morning that be- 
long beside the marvelous surgical demonstra- 
tions in Chicago in 1910, in Philadelphia in 1911, 
and in New York in 1912. 

While we did not enjoy the Friday sessions we 
are assured that the’pace was maintained to the 
end. 


THE ROUND TABLES. 


The misfortune was that none of the halls was 
at all adequate for a round table as it was in Phila- 
delphia. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair had a 
wholesome and spirited discussion of national and 
state aid to education with United States 
Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton, State 
Superintendents C. G. Shultz of Minnesota and 
David A. Snedden of Massachusetts, and County 
Superintendents E. M. Rapp of Reading, Pa., and 
E. W. Coultas of DeKalb, Ill. Every speaker 
stuck to his text and discussed intelligently as an 
expert his phase of the subject. 

Associate Superintendent Andrew W. Edson of 
New York city, as chairman of the Round Table 
of Superintendents of Larger Cities, had an ex- 
ceptionally vigorous discussion of the ways and 
means of measuring the efficiency of teachers. 

He had as his speakers, W. M. Davidson of 
Washington, Ben Blewett of St. Louis, C. E. 
Chadsey of Detroit, and S. L. Heeter of Pitts- 
burgh. These men are experts. They mastered 
their subjects, they presented them in an earnest 
and attractive manner, making the afternoon 
highly profitable. The large Clover Hall was 
packed to the utmost, and huridreds were turned 
away for lack of standing room. 

The illness of Superintendent E. U. Graff 
of Omaha, chairman of the Round Table for 
Smaller Cities, made his attendance impossible, 
but Superintendent Graham of South Omaha, 
who knew the plans of Mr. Graff, conducted the 
Round Table skilfully. The topic was one never 
before considered in any way by any department 
of the N. E. A., namely: “The Most Efficient Ser- 
vice Which Assistant Superintendents or Super- 
visors Can Render, Their Relation to the Super- 
intendent, Their Relation to the Principals and 
Teachers, Their Selection and Tenure of Office.” 
The treatment of each phase of the subject was 
direct, frank, and emphatic. 

The speakers were Superintendents M. C. 
Potter of St. Paul, J. J. Keyes of Nashville, Fred 
Hunter of Lincoln, Nebraska, J. M. Gwinn of New 
Orleans, and M. E. Clark of Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Miss Betty Dutton of Cleveland. There was 
no more profitable session of any kind in Phila- 
delphia than this. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


It may be that the changed times make it wise 
to change off from the time-honored council 
chamber idea of the National Council of Educa- 
tion to the popular demonstration. We ll 
recognize that new times demand new schemes. 

The idea of the N. E. A. when it created the 
National Council of Education several years ago 
was to gather a group of men, about sixty active 
members, for deliberation. The cause for it was 
largely the feeling that the program of the N. E. 
A. was inevitably more or less spectacular, that 
the meetings made it necessary to have speakers 
who had platform power, that playing to the 
galleries was well nigh inevitable. To this coun- 
cil chamber the crowd was never invited. It 
never held a public meeting. It met before the 
N. E. A. for calm discussion. Unless under 
peculiar stress of circumstances no one not of the 
council spoke. . A speech was unpardonable. 

Applause was as promptly squelched as in a 
court. A program, as such, was never presented: 

At Philadelphia the council was the spectacu- 
lar feature. There were three day sessions and 
two evening sessions, with more than forty 
speakers announced on programs. Every 
session was in a large hall and the temptation to 
make a speech was often irresistible. The forty 
duly elected members of the council were scat- 
tered miscellaneously among a thousand auditors. 
In short there was no council meeting but many 
public meetings in the name of the council. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


More than one hundred normal school princi- 
pals and teachers, men and women of high pro- 
fessional standards and ideals, held two sessions 
for serious discussign of their problems. They 
faced their own problems in a frank and fearless 
way and their discussions were vital and helpful in 
every way. 

SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. 

This society comes nearer being what the 
National Council of Education was established for 
than anything else associated with the National 
Education Association. There is always one cen- 
tral theme, presented in print through the “Year 
Book,” and it is intelligently and vigorously dis- 
cussed. This year the theme was the supervision 
of schools in city and country. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 


A meeting in which the discussions are the most 
philosophical and psychological of any in connec- 
tion. with the National Education Association 
held three sessions, one on Educational 
Psychology, one on Teaching Methods, and one 
on Administration Problems. The subjects were 
handled in a masterly manner by men who are 
specialists. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The National Committee on Agricultural Edu- 
cation has come to be one of most distinct forces 
in connection with the N. E. A. This committee 
does much more than it says, acts more than it 
speaks, grapples with national problems in an 
heroic way rather than talk about them. The ex- 
ceptional force and influence of this committee is 
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due to the wisdom and energy of the chairman 
and secretary, Dr. Homer H. Seerley of Iowa 
and Professor E. E. Balcomb of North Carolina, 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The annual banquet of this association brings 
together in a fraternal spirit the publishers and 
editors of most of the thirty-nine educational 
publications of the country. The pace for good 
fellowship is always set by the long time president, 
John MacDonald of Topeka. The meeting this 
year was unusually large and for the first time 
was graced by the presence of several women who 
came as guests. There was, contrary to custom,. 
a formal address, the speaker being Edwin O. 
Grover of New York city. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


One of the newer associations is one of the most 
intense of all the groups of special teachers of the 
country. They held sessions beginning on 
Wednesday and running over into Saturday. 


DR. CLAXTON’S CONFERENCE. 

United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
continues the custom established by Commis- 
sioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown of having a con- 
ference with the state superintendents, two con- 
ferences being held, one on Tuesday and one or 
Wednesday. These conferences are for the unifica- 
tion of the work of the state and national depart- 
ments and for giving greater efficiency to each. 
Dr. Claxton has the ardent appreciation, pro- 
fessional and personal, of all of the state depart- 
ments. 


TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton had a conference with the 
State University Schools of Education at their 
request. These men are becoming more and 
more definite in their purpose and more and more 
aspire to be a distinct force in educational 
progress. They desire help and to be helped by 
the National Bureau of Education. 


CITY TRAINING SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The City Training School is to be a greater 
force, or less, in educational promotion. Its 
future is by no means clearly determined. There 
are several city training schools that are fully 
equipped normal schools, excelling often the 
state normal schools. Their place is clearly de- 
fined and their future secure, but in many of the 
lesser cities they are often regarded as a profes- 
sional hindrance because they make it necessary 
to employ inexperienced and _ local talent. 
Messrs. Frank A. Manny of Baltimore and J. W. 
Withers of St. Louis considered the stronger 
features of the stronger schools. 


SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


While the American School Peace League 
was less in evidence than in St. Louis a year ago 
and at Chicago this year, the officers, James H. 
Van Sickle, Frank E. Spaulding, and Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, were alert to make the most of 
every opportunity to help the cause and their 
society. 

HISTORY TEACHERS. 

The history teachers had an historical dinner 

on Monday, an historical luncheon on Wednes- 
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day, and two program sessions on Tuesday. They 
were very much up to the times in dealing with 
things that have been. 


KINDERGARTNERS. 

The notable beginning made at St. Louis a year 
ago ripened into the establishment of an N. E. 
A. committee of the International Kindergarten 
Union with Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston as 
chairman. Their meeting had unusual talent, but 
for some reason it did not at all points materialize 
as was anticipated. All’s well that ends well and 
the effect was wholesome, and these meetings 
will be a regular feature of the department. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTING. 

A new and enthusiastic incidental department 
is the National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, which held five sessions rivaling even 
the Department of Superintendence itself. It is 
very evident that school accounting is to be more 
scientific, more reliable, more intelligent because 
of the earnestness of those who have established 
this association. Here is a definite and positive 
service. 


CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association made Saturday their day 
with five Round Tables and an elaborate luncheon. 
It was a grouping of intensely earnest and de- 
voted men and women. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 
The School Garden Association of America 
was very much in the game with a program 


* session on Friday afternoon, a _ profusely illus- 


trated lecture in the evening, and a school garden 
luncheon on Saturday. The school garden people 
were thoroughly enthusiastic. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGES. 

The Pennsylvania Association of College and 
University Teachers of Education held a meeting 
for the discussion of educational progress and also 
held a reception out at the university. 

RECEPTION TO WOMEN. 

The Civic Club, the College Club, the New 
Century Club, the Philomusian Club, and the 
Teachers’ Club gave a reception to the women 
delegates at the New Century Club house on Fri- 
day afternoon. Mrs. Ella Flag Young, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, was the speaker of 
the occasion. 

The College Club was headquarters for women 
delegates during the entire convention, with a 
committee of prominent ladies in attendance at 
all times. 

The National Congress of Mothers also pro- 
vided and had charge of a rest room at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Ladies representing 
the various women’s clubs of the city were always 
in attendance and everything was done that could 
be thought of for the comfort of the women dele- 
gates. 

OPERA BOUFFE. 

A somewhat famous publication that prefers 
sisterly love to brotherly love issued to each mem- 
ber of the “Momentous Failure’ profession an 
urgent invitation to forget its misrepresentation 
and from love of its grandmother come round to 
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its beautiful establishment and receive its ardent 
greetings. This furnished more amusement than 
any other feature of the week. 


QUAKER CITY GREETINGS. 

One of the attractive and serviceable features 
of the meeting was the “Quaker City Greetings,” 
as dainty a lead pencil as has ever been made by 
the Dixon company, that has been competing with 

its own record in the making of souvenir pencils 
for the meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence for many years. Of course the pencil 
is the same smooth article it has always been,— 
good lead, good wood, good rubber,—and the 
setting is light blue and yellow, the colors of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

HISTORIC PHILADELPHIA. 

Everyone visited historic points. Of course 
Independence Hall was enjoyed by all the mem- 
bers, but they also went to Valley Forge and the 
scene of the battle of Brandywine. These men 
and women did not miss any opportunity to in- 
crease their knowledge and patriotic inspiration 
as well as the professional. 

PHILADELPHIA DAY. 

Friday, despite the sessions of the department, 
was largely a school visiting day. It was a 
“Philadelphia Day,” a “School Day,” in which all 
schools were thrown open, in which the Parents’ 
Clubs, the Mothers’ Clubs, the Women’s Clubs, 
and others enthroned their representatives in every 
centrally located school and especially in the 
high schools, and had a hearty welcome and 
skilful guidance through the schools. They were 
all equipped with information on all points of local 
and historical interest. 

A PROFESSIONAL BREAKFAST. 

One of the pleasantest and most profitable of 
the professional social functions was a breakfast 
at the Racquet Club, one of the best equipped 
clubs of the country, on Tuesday. The host was 
Dr. Edward Martin of the board of education of 
Philadelphia. Several members of the board of 
education assisted Dr. Martin and Superintendent 
Brumbaugh in receiving the company. The 
guests were thoroughly representative of ‘na- 
tional, state, and city officials, of universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and normal schools and othe 
educational leaders. 

After the breakfast there was a free and frank 
discussion of the question, “How can a_ school 
board, to the best advantage, utilize its own 
powers, the abilities of its individual members, and 
the expert judgment of its  adminis- 
trative officers?” 

The consensus of opinion was that the board 
of education should be the final authority in 
matters administrative and educational, but that 
responsibility should be centred in the superin- 
tendent, working under regulations made by the 
board. 

Among those who took part in the discussion 
were State Superintendent C. N. Kendall of New 
Jersey; Dean W. P. Burris of the University of 
Cincinnati; Ben Blewett, superintendent of schools 
of St. Louis; Superintendent Dyer of Boston, and 
president of the National Education Association, 
Department of Superintendence: Superintendent 
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Van Sickle of Springfield, Mass; Dr. Judd; 
director of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago; Dean Russell of Teachers’ College, 
New York city; A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston, and T. W. Met- 
calf, school editor of New York Globe; Dr. W. H. 
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Allen ; Dr. Edward Martin and the members of the 
Philadelphia board of education, Alexander P. 
Colesberry, Edward deV. Morrell, Avery 
D. Harrington, Thomas Shalcross, Frank- 
lin Smedley, Dimner Beeber, and Superintendent 
Martin Brumbaugh. 





_— _ 
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NOTABLE SAYINGS 


EFFICIENT WORKERS THE AIM. 
P. P. Ciaxton, 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


I have attended a great many of these assem- 
blages, and while they have always been earnest 
and serious in their aim, this convention seems to 
be the most fruitful of all. The present problem 
with which educators have to deal is the recon- 
struction of the courses of study and their adap- 
tation to the needs of modern life. 

We need a change in the courses of study so 
that there will not only be a general training and 
discipline but a knowledge of the things with 
which we must deal in life. The end is to give us 
more efficient workers. The great problem is to 
gather together the fundamentals of the new 
material into a course through which we will get 
the same preparation for human life as we did 
once through the older system of education. 

In recent years there has been a breaking down 
of this old accepted system of education. The 
breaking down has gone as far as it can or should. 
It is now the aim to reconstruct the educational 
system so as to give a well-rounded development 
of the child, and the earnestness of the discussions 
of this body and the fact that it is more compact 
than the general body of the National Education 
Association has given it the best possible chance 
for effective work in this direction. 

—oO—— 
NOBLE SENTIMENT. 
O. T. Corson, 


Ohio Educational Monthly. 


For a year many of us have been looking for- 
ward to this time. We appreciate your hospital- 
ity. In this city, so full of historic interest, there 
are many places that appeal to us. Here the 
patriots of 1776 declared their independence. But 
today here, friends, we declare our independence, 
for in the public schools is the place where 
wealth and aristocracy count for nothing as one 
over the other. The physical, mental, and moral 
health are carefully conserved. 

The greatness of the public school is permanent 
in America today. It stands on a par with the 
home and church. There is no limit to the unfair, 
unjust, untrue criticism of public education. 

Some of this criticism comes from the parents 
because the teachers can secure obedience that 
they themselves cannot secure at home. There 
are some criticisms from the press. 

What we need in the public school system today 
is not condemnation, but recommendation. It is 
the greatest of the American institutions, Don’t 
ask the teacher who failed in her examinations, or 
the snobbish rich man, or the ignorant press, but 
ask the millions who will tell you with glowing 


appreciation what they have received in the public 
schools. 

Ask of our foreign citizens what they have re- 
ceived from the public school. The present 
school system is better, but the future will be 
better—better schools, more efficient teachers, 
and improved organizations. 


—9——— 
PLEA FOR THE OPEN. 
Van Eyrie KILpaTRIcK, 
New York. 

The school garden has come to provide the 
material for the outdoor education. Schovul gar- 
dening is not pushing its way into the schools 
merely because it is good, but because it 1s funda- 
mental. It is idle to say that there it not room 
for school gardens in our large cities. Room 
must be found or the child will be .obbed of the 
major part of his natural inheritance. 


——Q——— 
THE CHILD’S LEVEL. 
Tuomas H. Briaes, 
Columbia. 

We must start at the child’s level in English 
even if they talk nothing but Scandinavian or 
Hoosier dialect. . . . Our children must show up 
better in the business man’s test than those he has 
trained in his office. 

et eed 
MANY-SIDED USEFULNESS. 
A. Duncan Yocum, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The details relatively most useful in a course 
of study are those which are most many-sided in 
their useful relationship; which are most frequent 
in their useful recurrence; which inherently make 
the strongest sensational or emotional appeal that 
is useful. 

What ideas come thronging because a volcano 
is not always a mountain, or because Berlin has 
three times the population of some local city? 
How useful and frequently recurring in the ex- 
perience of those of wus not specialists are the 
facts in the Peninsular campaign or the technical 
detail of some complex industrial process? A 
thousand facts such as these still figure in the 
school course—things to be remembered that take 
the place of things we remember by and think 
with. 

— 
APPRECIATES EDUCATORS. 
Dr. L. G. Powers, 
United States Census Bureau. 


It is my judgment that the administration of 
the boards of education in America, taken as a 
whole, is superior to that of the general business 
of the country. One-object in laying stress upon 
complete statistics is to bring home to every tax- 
payer just what he is getting for his money. 
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: CONFUSION OF SPEECH. 
Miss Apenaipp STEELE Bay or, 


Deputy State Superintendent of Indiana. 


We lack unanimity as to what constitutes good 
English as we do aS to what constitutes a good 
course of English study. Whatever else we do, 
though, we must carry the instruction outside the 
school into the home and the social life of. the 
boys and girls. We must find means to talk: to 
the people in dollars and cents and show them 
that there is as much actual good in knowing how 
to think and speak and write properly as to do 
skilled work and solve problems. 

a > 
TRADITION TO THE JUNK HEAP. 


Witt1am Doper Lewis, 
Philadelphia. 


At last we are giving our pupils a chance to talk 
in the school as they do naturally in their homes 
and on the street. Formerly they were cooped 
up and gagged until they could get out of school. 

My children come home with directions to 
write 200 words on subjects they know absolutely 
nothing about and have barely heard of. That 
is why children hate compositions. If we are go- 
ing to have them write, let them do it naturally 
and on a subject they know. 

Tradition has protected us for a long time in 
our adherence to the old order of language edu- 
cation, but we must all realize that tradition is on 
the jolty road to the junk heap. 

—o—— 
VALUE OF STATISTICS. 
Henry R. M. Cook, 
Chairman of the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Accounts. 

One of the greatest uses of properly prepared 
Statistics is to indicate conversely the growth and 
progress of an educational undertaking or activity 
through a process of periodic comparison; and 
inversely, to detect shrinkages and leaks. With 
a fair range of comparison, given lines of action, 
of expansion, or of restriction may be determined. 
In other words, statistics help to make or unmake 
policies. 

Chief among the various forms of information 
compiled are the following factors: Accurate rec- 
ords of receipts and disbursements; registration 
of all liabilities with the process of their liquida- 
tion; classification of the various funds which 
enter into the financial management of a district; 
expenses so classified that not only total cost but 
cost of many minor functions may be known; 
statistics of service performed, the character, 
amount, and cost of each unit. 

aaah cet 
SCHOOL A PREPARATION. 
Cuar_es H. Jupp, 
School of Education, Chicago. 


Effort must be made to so prepare the children 
who are to go out into the business world that the 
school activities shall be directly carried over into 
practical life.. Evidences are too many to be 
neglected that we have not succeeded altogether 
in making the school a true preparation for trade 
and business life. I believe that the Department 
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of Superintendence should undertake investiga- 
tions, first, for the purpose of understanding: 
clearly, and definitely the demands which the 
practical world is making upon the schools, and 
next, for the purpose of devising some general 
program, even if it is experimental. 


commend imeiiiine 


UNIFORMITY AND UNIFORMITY. 
Frank M. McMorry, 


Teachers’ College, New York. 

There is a large place for uniformity in an edu- 
cational system, uniformity in business matters, 
uniformity of aims and principles for the school 
as a whole, uniformity of aims and principles for 
particular subjects of study, and unifprmity in 
many practical matters touching instruction. But 
uniformity in the subject matter of instruction and 
in tests upon it is condemned outright by modern 
educational theory. 


i A 
NEED OF UNIFORMITY. 
T. E. Frveean, 
Assistant State Commissioner of Education, 
New York State. - 

There is no danger in America of a state mon- 
opoly of education. The question at issue is the 
extent to which a state should establish uniformity 
in administration of its educational activities, 
but a weak point in our school systems, 
in the cities especially, lies in the fact that 
city officials, not legally associated with the 
schools and in no way responsible for their man- 
agement, frequently usurp the functions of the 
legally chosen school officers. The fact that in 
many states there are separate laws to govern 
school affairs in each city in the state is a distinct 
weakness in the general plan of school adminis- 
tration in cities. 

—— = 


UNIFY THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
SUPERINTENDENT ELLA Fiace Younae, 
Chicago. 

The men and women of today who are pre- 
scribing the lines of public school education are 
those who are sending their children to the private 
schools. . . . The difficulty in the cities lies in the 
fact that very few of us fully understand that term 
we use almost daily, “evolution,” and only by 
understanding this can the theory of knowledge 
be successfully applied. What we need most of 
all is a unification of the theory of knowledge and 
theory of life in carrying out that knowledge in: 
our schools. 

—_ 0—— 
FINANCIAL APPRECIATION. 
C, P. Cage, 


State Superintendent, Wisconsin. 


The teachers are not paid one-half what their 
respective positions ought to command, and we 
must convince the people that double the present 
sums ought to be paid. 

ee 
MONEY ALONE INSUFFICIENT. 
State SUPERINTENDENT Epwarp Hyart, 
California. 


Money alone will not save the rural school nor 
improve physical conditions, but an awakening of 
public sentiment. We have in this country prac- 
tically a minimum salary of $60 a month for teach- 
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ers for a term of eight months in the rural sec- 
tions ; we have no school so small that it does not 
receive $600 a year for maintenance. Yet our 
people are leaving the farms for the city; rural 
life is dull and uninteresting. Money, I say, will 
not do it. It is a spiritual need coming from 
within. It is comfort, interest, and social recrea- 
tion that are needed if the schools are what they 
ought to be. 

The rudiments of city life must be injected into 
rural life, and the teachers in the country 
districts only intensify the desire among 
rural children for the advantages of the city. 
The teacher having prepared herself for her pro- 
fession in the city, exudes an atmosphere of the 
city that influences her pupils. 

That is a part of the tyranny of the town, which 
takes to itself the best of everything—men, 
women, children, forces, and food. The country 
should concern itself with the things that the city 
can never have, the things that are essential to 
the country. 

We must redirect rural life. The farmers 
must learn to be more prosperous and _ political 
than they are. The lawyers, the doctors, and even 
the barbers, can go to the halls of the legisla- 
ture with a united front and get what they want. 
Not so with the rural people, who are scattered 
and. isolated. Their lives are barren—“all work 
and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.” And worst 
of all is the unkindness of rural life to its women. 
Loneliness drives them into insanity. Child- 
birth, housework, and feeding the hired man are 
more than they can bear. They would rather be 
street car drivers or factory workers in the city 
than workers in the pure air of the country. 

——0—— 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT T. H. Harris, 
Louisiana. 


The houses are uncomfortable, unsightly, and 
poorly equipped; city girls, with less than a 
high school education and no professional train- 
ing, are employed as teachers; the course of study 
fails to utilize the rich material contained in the 
country; little, if any industrial work is pro- 
vided for either boys or girls; the teacher is 
overrun with classes to the extent that thorough 
work is impossible; the advanced grades contain 
‘but few pupils, the majority of the children 
leaving school at the end of the fourth or fifth 
grade, and there is little consciousness among the 
people that a high order of intelligence is needed 
in rural pursuits. Any scheme of reorganization 
for the country schools should have for its pur- 
pose the removal of some or all of the defects 
stated. 

A determined effort should be made to secure 
teachers fitted by education and temperament to 
teach country schools successfully. Some of the 
requirements should be a real preference for 
country schools; reared on the farm and therefore 
acquainted with country conditions; some knowl- 
edge of scientific agriculture and home-making ; 
ability to organize and lead; at least a good high 
school education and the ability to conduct 
recitations sensibly. No matter what the organi- 
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zation may be, country schools will. not. prosper 
under the management of city girls who tse the 
country schoolswas~a place to serve their appren- 
ticeship in teaching. 

The course in rural schools should include 
study of farm crops, live stock, poultry, garden 
crops, fertilizers, marketing, drainage, farm im- 
plements, road-building, cooking and sewing, 
demonstration ‘ plots, ‘woodwork, sanitation and 
the use of conveniences and labor-saving devices 
at home. 

The teacher should be a member of the asso- 
ciations of farmers, and the meetings of such or- 
ganizations should be held in the schoolhouse, 


the teacher taking an active interest in all dis- 
cussions. 


— 0 
TONE UP THE HEALTH. 


Dr. Tuomas C. Woop, 
Columbia University. 


About fifty per cent. of the children in the 
United States are being educated in rural schools, 
and these school buildings should be made 
quite as sanitary as are the school buildings in 
towns and cities. 

Both the city:child and»the country child need 
fresh air, good light, clean, wholesome, and_ at- 
tractive surroundings; but the methods of secur- 
ing these essentials are somewhat different in re- 
lation to the two, 

Four essentials are:— 

Good air—supplied abundantly from out-doors 
in all weather, should be not warmer than sixty- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit in cold weather. Heated 
and kept in moderate motion by the operation of 
the jacketed stove. 

Out-door air is the most valuable tonic known 
to man and acts constantly not only through the 
lungs, but as a continuous air bath affecting the 
entire surface of the body. Ventilation is the 
most important feature in the sanitation of the 
school. <A vitiated atmosphere lowers the vital- 
ity, increases the susceptibility to, and severity 
of disease, and decreases the physical working 
power of the individual; while not producing sud- 
den death, it shortens life. 

Cleanliness—which not only influences physical 
health powerfully, but also produces important 
effects almost upon mind and morals. 

Water—pure and abundant. Water should, be 
as free, as health-giving and as available as the 
air. Individual drinking cups or a _ drinking 
fountain should be furnished in every rural school. 

Disposal of sewage. Provisions for toilet ac- 
commodations and sewage disposal in every rural 
school should satisfy all essential sanitary re- 
quirements. 

a tween 
FOR SCHOOL EFFICIENCY BOARD. 
Grorce Drayton STRAYER, 
Columbia University. 


I represent a committee that recommended the 
establishing of a board, or commission, on school 
efficiency. It is of the utmost importance that 
this committee or board be representative of the 
most significant scholarship and of the best ad- 





[Continued on page 296.) 
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UP-TO-DATE LATIN 

What is up-to-date Latin: 

It is not a new pronunciation, is not a new dead 
language, is not a modification of classic Latin, is 
not a new method of teaching—inductive, deduc- 
tive, or otherwise—but it is a means of making 
boys and girls in 1913 more enthusiastic over their 
Latin than are their associates over commercial 
work or over any form of industrial art or domes- 
tic science. 

Where is this? In one of the newest and 
brightest of cities in America—Twin Falls, Idaho, 
with 8,000 population, where there was only one 
lone shack eight years ago. 

Who is doing all: this? Miss Florence A. 
Stockley, a woman whose devotion to the classic 
languages is second only to her devotion to 
adolescent boys and girls. 

Boys and girls did not take naturally to Latin 
in the school district that comes very near lead- 
ing all America in spud culture, where naturally 
beet roots are more talked about than Greek 
roots, and yet in 1913 sixty high school boys and 
girls petitioned the board of education to let 
them study Greek as well as Latin. In the lan- 
guage of the street, “What do you know about 
that?” I confess that I should have been liable 
to be a disciple of St. Thomas, the doubter, had 
I not seen and heard it myself. 

Miss Stockley is an unusual eombination, She 
is as ardent a Westerner in spirit and energy as 
a typical cowboy, and yet she out-Bostons Boston 
in her zeal for the classics, Tradition holds no 
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brief for her, and artificiality will do well to keep 
a safe distance. 

Miss Stockley organized her class into a Roman 
republic, in which they live and move and have 
their being in the atmosphere and phraseology of 
ancient Rome, and they enter into it with refresh- 
ing zeal. She suggested to the pupils that they 
keep watch for the trail of the Latin classics in 
their daily reading of papers and magazines and 
the advertisements therein. One wall of the 
schoolroom is given up to the fruits of their 
labors. On strong cords are hung the material 
gathered by the students, illustrative of the 
present-day use made of the classics. More than 
one hundred large and universally used advertise- 
ments use the classics in some prominent way, 
while as many more editorials, cartoons, political 
thrusts, addresses, and popular articles draw from 
the classics for their most effective emphasis. 

These were all discovered by the students. 
Not one of the hundreds of selected classic refer- 
ences would be clearly understood without a 
knowledge of Latin or Greek. 

All this makes their Latin real. They study 
their Latin with keen relish, and have petitioned 
for Greek. 

In this elegant high school building, costing 
$170,000, with its three hundred and fifty students 
from a district that had not a child in it eight 
years ago, no room is more visited or more en- 
joyed by visitors than that of Latin classes. 

——————_——~0-©-0-@-0-@--¢-—__ 
CHILD LABOR 

Sunday, January 26, was Child Labor Day and 
from thousands of pulpits the truth rang out with 
no uncertain sound on this national scandal. 
Here are a few paragraphs from many different 
sermons, all from clergymen of high standing:— 

Every child has the right to be well born. It 
has a right to be born in a good home, not in a 
hovel, rookery, or dark tenement. It has a right 
to the sunlight and the beauty of God’s earth and 
not to be doomed to the grims of the city, the 
dreariness and ugliness of camps and_ factory 
towns. It has a right to play, but no place or 
opportunity; a right to be educated, but is 
snatched for the mills before its education is be- 
gun. It has the right, like Jesus in his childhood, 
to “wax strong and grow in wisdom and under- 
standing.” 

* *~ * 

There are girls of fifteen who are bearing the 
full burdens of industry because there are still 
fourteen states which do not prohibit labor under 
fourteen years of age, and in practically every 
other state certificates of labor can be procured for 
work under some conditions. 

* * * 

The causes of child labor are the poverty of 
parents, greed in industry, the willingness of ig- 
norant children to leave school, the indifference of 
parents, 
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Of 622 child laborers examined, 592 came from 
families whose net income outside of rent, the 
cost of sickness, and the earnings of the children 
was less than $2 a week. In 406 of the cases it 
was less than $1.50 a week. 

+ X* *~ 


In the greed of industry the supreme skill of 
the American manufacturer and merchant is 
shown in taking the cost of production out of the 
cost of labor. Responsibility also rests upon the 
consuming public, which is ever ready to profit 
at the expense of those who labor. 

*- * *& 


The battle for a living wage is a battle for God’s 
kingdom. The right of the state to fix a minimum 
wage is seen by its acknowledged right to regu- 
late the hours of labor, conditions under which 
labor is done, and the prohibition of night work. 
The minimum wage law will be the greatest issue 
in this country in the next five years. 

Parents who depend on the labor of their chil- 
dren ought to feel it to be a greater disgrace than 
public charity. Parents ought to make a supreme 
sacrifice to give their children a chance to pre- 
pare for life. 

* * # 


We ought not to hesitate at the cost of giving 
children a fair chance. The present crime wave 
in Chicago has cost enough money to provide for 
all the vocational training that is needed to meet 
the wants of every child. 

s- * * 


The evil of child labor is a political question. 
It is more. It is a business question, an economic 
question, a religious question, and the church 
ought to combine for its overthrow. 

he 


Child labor conditions in America have become 
a national scandal. A pastor says:— 

“I have visited factories where the children are 
as much crushed as if they were placed between 
two iron rollers and ground. I have seen small 
boys and girls in department stores driven by their 
employers as harshly as the slaves were driven by 
their old masters.” 33 


Oe, vw 


WIDER USE PROGRESS 


“Wider use” of school buildings is coming in so 
many different ways in so many different places 
that it is impossible to keep tabs on its progress 
and extremely hard to tell which way the move- 
ment is heading and which phases will prove 
most practical. From this city and from that 
comes news that the schools are serving as neigh- 
borhood civic houses, aS non-partisan political 
headquarters, as local health offices, as branch pub- 
lic libraries, as free lecture centres, as recreation 
centres, as moying picture theatres, as public 
dance halls, or as public art galleries. In some 
sections the work is directed and expenses paid 
by volunteer organizations, in other cities the 
school department has full charge of the experi- 
ment. 

An attempt to collect data on the progress of 
the “wider use” during the last school year was 
recently made by Clarence Arthur Perry, of the 
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division of recreation, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Mr. Perry is the recognized authority on school 
social centres and it is to be regretted that super- 
intendents did not reply more readily to the 
questionnaire sent out from his office. Tabula- 
tions and conclusions from the data received from 
over three hundred cities are given in the leaflet 
—No. 123—just issued by the foundation. 

The greatest progress has evidently been in 
northern states of the East and Middle West. 
Permissive legislation has been passed by the 
state in Massachusetts, Oregon, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin, It is evident, too, that 
the work is not going to be done by volunteers 
altogether. Three times as many cities reported 
paid workers this year as did two years ago, and 
at least some of these workers are paid by the 
boards of education, and in a great many more 
the heat and light are furnished gratis by the city. 

One of the most promising sides to this cam- 
paign for socializing these schools is not taken up 
in Mr. Perry’s survey. In all instances of rural 
uplift the activities of the school are extended in 
many directions. In fact, the school is more use- 
ful asa “centre” in the country than anywhere 
else because no substitute exists. 


—s =. 





MILLION-DOLLAR SCHEME 

The officials of the National Education Asso- 
ciation have re-endorsed» the scheme of Dr. 
Thomas W. Bicknell to raise a million-dollar fund 
for the association. The Journal of Education 
has always been loyai to the plans of the N. E. A., 
and with extreme reluctance is the wisdom of the 
present scheme questioned, but we confess that 
there are two features of it which, we_ think, 
should go before the active members at Salt Lake 
City. They should fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the contract that has been made with Dr. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, by which he is to keep $15 
of every $100 that is collected, that when, if ever, 


the N. E. A. gets its million dollars, Mr. Bicknell ' 


will have collected $1,176,444, of which he will 
keep $176,444. 

That looks like a large share, whether it is sub- 
scribed by teachers or by benevolent wealth. Of 
course there will be some expense attached to the 
getting of the subscriptions, but we confess that it 
looks like an enormous price to pay in expenses 
or profits for the collection. 

In the second place we do not think it fair to 
take any one’s money unless the entire million 
dollars is raised. That is the condition always im- 
posed in raising money in campaigns for Young 
Men’s Christian Association buildings and for 
college endowment, We do not think it either 
fair or square to take money from teachers who 
will pay Mr. Bicknell $150 on each $1,000, unless 
a fund worth while is raised. 

We are entirely sure that benevolent wealth 
will never give a dollar except on condition that 
the $1,176,444 is raised, and it is little short of 
scandalous to have teachers, out of their meagre 
wages, do what men of large wealth will never do. 

The only square deal, as it seems to, us, is that 
no money shall be collected until the entire 
amount is subscribed. 

And the contract should read that the com- 
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~ mission over and above actual expenses shall not 


be more than one per cent. That will give $10,000 
net profit, which, in a philanthropic effort of this 
kind, would seem to be adequate. 

To pay more than one per cent. net profit is a 
commercial proposition for which the N. E. A. 
cannot afford to stand in our opinion. At any 
rate the whole matter should be very carefully 
considered by the active members. 

Could there be anything more absurd than for 
a public library to give Mr. Bicknell $17.64 for 
the privilege of giving the National Education 
Association one hundred dollars? Or a State 
Department of Education, or anybody else? 
Does anybody believe that Andew Carnegie, or 
John D. Rockefeller, or Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
will ever be held up by Mr. Bicknell for $17,647 
for the privilege of giving the National Education 
Association $100,000? We confess that the 
whole scheme is beyond comprehension. How 
any body of men ever consented to put the 
National Education Association before the public 
in any such light is inconceivable. 

When conditions are safe and sane it will be a 
comparatively easy matter to line up a great many 
people and if the entire million dollars is insisted 
upon it can be raised, but one per cent. above 
actual expense is all that should be raked off for 
this professional service. 

oo aoe 
INTENSIVE PHYSICAL DIRECTION 

The Kansas State Normal school at Emporia is 
doing unusual intensive physical and health work, 
with four men and four women devoting their 
time and expert effort for health and physical de- 
velopment. 

One unusual feature is the attention given to 
the health and moral conditions of the homes in 
which the students board or live. 

No student can stay in any place that is not ap- 
proved by the health department of the school 
after official inspection. Whoever has rooms or 
board for students first asks for an inspection. 

From one report I take the following items: 
“Family—mother and daughter. One room 15 
by 15, two windows, matting on the floor. One 
room 10 by 12, two small windows and one large 
one, matting on the floor. One room 12 by 12, 
two small windows, one larger one, nothing on 
the floor. Cooking will be allowed. Coal stoves 
in each room. Oil lamps must be used. House 
has city water. Cellar. Drain into city sewer. 
Poorly-fitting window screens. Yard in very poor 
condition. House is not attractive. Neighbor- 
hood is poor. They will report all cases of sick- 
ness promptly. The rooms are all airy. Rent is 
cheap. The old lady is very dirty, but kindly. 
All in all it is a poor place, but will do for young 
men in the summer who must economize.” 

Individually the closest attention is paid to the 
personal condition, habits, health of every student. 
Vaccination is insisted upon and serum protection 
against typhoid fever is also insisted upon, and is 
administered by the head of the department, who 
is a skilful physician. 

The entire physical and health activity is on the 
laboratory basis, is for education as well as for 
the promotion of health. 

Frank W. White, M. D., of Harvard, has de- 
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veloped this great work in all of its significant 
features. There is on record in card catalog 
all desirable physical and health facts, past and 
present. There is an historical record of all pre- 
vious illness, a statement as to what children’s 
diseases and contagious diseases he is through 
with. There is general information upon twelve 
vital conditions, among which are the habits of 
study, sleep, etc., clothing, footwear, skin, nails, 
and head. There is a record of twenty functional 
conditions, as teeth, -nose, throat, glands, eyes, 
ears, speech, mentality, heart, lungs, nerves, diges- 
tion, etc. 

Of course all physical measurements are re- 
corded, recommendations are listed. If desirable, 
parents are consulted and their statements re- 
corded. It is as interesting laboratory work of 
any kind as I know, and the most elaborate and 
scientific of any of the kind I have seen. 


<>» a. ae 
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TBACHERS’ RESIGNATIONS 


We have heard from many superintendents and 
members of school committees complaints of 
teachers who resign during the school year. It 
is refreshing to hear of a superintendent who takes 
this sort of thing as philosophically as does Super- 
intendent Keith of New Bedford. In his annual 
report he says :— 

“During the past year our state board of educa- 
tion has taken from us two strong and efficient 
principals, Miss Newton and Mr. Hamilton. 

“As principal of the Training school, Miss 
Newton had proven her ability as a wise and con- 
scientious leader of young people preparing to 
teach, as well as in all things pertaining to the 
work of a successful supervisor. Miss Newton is 
to continue her success in her chosen field at the 
Bridgewater normal school. 

“Mr. Hamilton made a special study of the 
work with backward children while serving as 
principal in our city, and was regarded as an 
authority in this particular field. He did the 
work assigned to him thoroughly and without 
ostentation. Because of his special ability as an 
organizer he was called to serve as an agent of 
the state board, and here he will have an oppor- 
tunity to pursue investigations in a broader field. 

‘Miss Wood, for many years our efficient super- 
visor of nature study, was called to serve as a 
critic teacher in the Valley City normal school of 
North Dakota. Miss Wood had won more than 
a local reputation while in New Bedford, and was a 
recognized authority in nature work. 

“In. each of these resignations New Bedford’s 
loss was a state’s gain, and each promotion re- 
flects credit on the system that assisted in any way 
to develop qualities that led to such notable ap- 
pointments.” 

Other school superintendents will do well to re- 
member that one of the surest signs of a live 
school system is the fact that its teachers are 
sought for positions of larger responsibility else- 
where. 








American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 


Fair weather, enormous crowds, and great en- 
thusiasm attended the inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson as President of the United States. The 
President’s inaugural address was brief and de- 
voted to a discussion of general principles rather 
than specific proposals. The idea which ran 
through it was that the change in government, 
which had placed the control of the House and 
Senate as well as the executive in the hands of the 
Democratic party, marks a new era and shows 
that the nation seeks to use the Democratic party 
to interpret a change in its own plans and point of 
view. The President touched upon the tariff, the 
currency, the industrial system and other public 
questions, but only in general terms. But one of 
his first official acts shows that he is capable of 
dealing promptly and firmly with at least one con- 
crete problem which always harasses a new ad- 
ministration,—the rush of office-seekers. The 
President’s blunt declaration that he would see 
no one regarding official appointments except 
such persons as he might send for cast a wet 
blanket on the aspirations of thousands. 


THE CABINET. 


The announcement of the President’s selections 
for his cabinet verified some of the guesses that 
had been made,—notably that of Mr. Bryan for 
secretary of state—but included some names that 
had not occurred to any of the political prophets. 
It is well distributed geographically, but all of the 
conjectures which had been made as to the New 
England representative proved futile since, for 
the first time in many years, New England has no 
representative in the group. As a whole, the 
cabinet is made up of men of recognized strength 
and of progressive ideas, although some of them 
have not had much experience in public affairs. 
Mr. Bryan’s portfolio is one of special importance 
and delicacy, and has usually been held by a 
trained lawyer of large experience. 


LIQUOR AND THE “DRY” STATES. 


Influenced by objections upon constitutional 
grounds, President Taft vetoed the bill passed by 
Congress to prevent the shipment of liquor into 
prohibition states. But the influences which sup- 
ported the proposed legislation were too strong 
to pay much attention to such objections, and both 
House and Senate promptly passed the bill over 
the president’s veto. The liquor interests are 
much disturbed over the action of Congress, and 
they have reason to be, for the new law will put 
an end to the condition of things under which it 
has been possible to pour liquor into a state re- 
gardless of state laws forbidding its sale. The 
constitutionality of the new law will very likely be 
submitted to an early test on some specific case, 
but in the meantime it will help to check a very 
undesirable traffic. 


THE PUJO REPORT. 


The report of the Pujo sub-committee of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee was 
made only three or four days before the adjourn- 


ment of Congress, and was completed in such 
haste that, contrary to the usual custom, it was 
made direct to the House, instead of to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee which should have 
passed upon its recommendations and accepted or 
rejected them. Of course, these recommenda- 
tions of a sub-committee of an expiring Congress 
have no weight or authority with a sticceeding 
Congress, but the investigation of which they are 
the result and the reasoning on which they are 
based may at least furtiish material for further 
discussion and possible legislation. It was too 
much to expect that a sub-committee, with the 
limited time at its disposal in the closing session of 
Congress, could arrive at very valuable coriclu- 
sions ofi a matter of such magnitude as the powers 
and perils of a “Money Trust,” but some of the 
facts developed in its investigation are sufficiently 
startling to make further inquiry necessary, 


THE FIREMEN’S CONTROVERSY. 


The representatives of the Eastern lines of 
railway and of their firemen found it impossible, 
as had been foreseen, to agree upon a third 
arbitrator of the points at issue between them; 
and, after the prescribed time had expired without 
their being able to reach an agreement, an arbi- 
trator was selected under the provisions of the 
Erdman Act. The man upon whom will devolve 
the difficult task of adjusting the dispute between 
the contesting interests,—William Lea Chambers, 
—has had previous experience in similar work, for 
he was the third arbitrator in the controversy in 
May, 1910, between forty-nine railroads operat- 
ing in the territory west of Chicago, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 


TWO MORE “TRUST” CASES. 

The Federal Government has filed a suit at 
Trenton against the so-called Thread Trust. 
The suit is of an unusual character since it seeks 
the dissolution of an alleged attempted monopoly 
by a foreign concern,—the British “Coats” in- 
terests, which are charged with monopolizing the 
American thread trade, including that of the 
American Thread Company, itself a consolidation 
of fourteen American companies. Eight of the 
defendants named in the suit are English. The 
so-called “Coal Tar Yrust,” composed of the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, with $15,000,- 
000 capital, its fourteen subsidiaries, its holding 
company, and a number of individuals, has decided 
not to contest the Government's civil suit, demand- 
ing its dissolution, and has agreed to dissolve vol- 
untarily to avoid litigation. It denies the Govern- 
ment’s charges but is not prepared to contest 
them in the courts. 


THE MEXICAN PERIL. 

The recent skirmish on the Mexican border be- 
tween a body of Mexican troops and troops E and 
F of the Ninth United States Cavalry serves to 
illustrate the peril of existing conditions. It is 
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ministrative practice known to our profession. 
Its functions should be as follows: It should offer 
encouragement, expert advice and opportunity for 
publication to those engaged in scientific work in 
the direction of the derivation of scales of 
measurement, in the application of such scales 
or units to actual school situations, or in the es- 
tablishment in any other manner of standards in 
relation to public education. It should offer ex- 
pert advice with respect to the nature and scope 
of surveys, investigations, or inquiries to be under- 
taken in any part of the United States. It should 
offer to members of our profession engaged in 
administrative work the opportunity to secure a 
scientific investigation of their systems of schools 
under the direction of professional experts. 
ey, wenn 
JUDGE BY RESULTS. 
SUPERINTENDENT BEN BLEWETT, 
St. Louis. 


The value of all human endeavor must be 
judged by what proceeds out of it. There seems 
to be no conceivable reason why schools or school 
systems either must or should be exempted from 
this universal test. 

——Q———= 
RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 
E. T. Fartronixp, 
President of -New Hampshire College, 
and President of the N. E. A, 

The most pressing educational problem to- 
day is the betterment of the rural schools. The 
progress in the last decade in universities, col- 


leges, high schools and city systems of graded’ 


schools has been phenomenal; the increase in en- 
rollment in these classes of schools has reached 
more than 100. per cent. The whole nation is 
aware of these educational agencies. 

The one weak spot in our system, however, is 
that of the rural schools. Here no such progress 
can be noted. The lack of trained teachers, of 
adequate supplies, of reasonably good buildings, 
the shortness of terms, and the low state of public 
opinion are largely responsible for the want of ad- 
vancement in our elementary schools. More than 
half of the twenty-five million boys and girls in 
America attend rural schools. Of this magnifi- 
cent army of some fourteen million boys and girls, 
less than twenty-five per cent. is completing the 
work of the grades. Something must be done to 
better these conditions. 

ig th 
DREAM DREAMS. 
Josern Lee, 
Member of Board of Education, Boston. 

To the child of the kindergarten age the world 
of imagination and the world of fact are one. For 
him a block is a sofa, a cow, or a railroad train as 
the spirit moves. Napoleon boasted that he made 
marshals of Franee out of mud. The child daily 
performs the more difficult feat of making deli- 
cious pies out of the same material. 

At about six years old there comes a change. 
The child is disillusioned; he can no longer be a 
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mother, a horse, or a schooner yacht at will. The 
world of imagination and the world of reality have 
fallen apart. But imagination still survives, and 
has an essential part in the child’s life and growth. 
it is the medium in which his ideals and aspira- 
tions first take form. 

Imagination is to be cultivated first by re- 
specting it during the kindergarten age. Very 
important is the use of symbols, which close the 
vista of the imagination, occupying in the mind 
the place where distinct conception leaves off and 
the sense of the infinite begins. Above all, im- 
agination should be cultivated by fairy stories, 
heroic tales from history, and more especially by 
myth and legend, which are truer to the human 
soul than history. Literature presents to the 
child not merely his individual ideal but that of 
the race, bringing to him all that the poets have 
sung or the prophets divined of man’s true destiny, 

chimps 
THE UNMEASURABLE IN TEACHING. 


NaTHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


If all the superintendents and other educators 
here assembled had to pass next Saturday the 
examinations which they set for teachers and 
others, what sleepless nights they would pass dur- 
ing the remainder of this week! The answers 
which are given at examinations can be graded 
and measured with reasonable accuracy, but who 
can measure the worry, the mental anxiety, the 
waste of nervous energy, which are caused by our 
system of examinations? 

As a test of efficient teaching, the examination 
has its limitations because it can not adequately 
measure intellectual capacity and mental efficiency. 

Has not the time come when we should recog- 
nize that the examination is like the drug which 
has a twofold action, the primary action being 
stimulating, whilst the secondary effect is to de- 
press and leave the victim weaker than before? 
Has not the time come when, instead of multiply- 
ing examinations and measuring the efficiency of 
our teaching by the averages which our pupils get 
at these montly or semi-annual tests, we should 
study the reflex action which examinations exert 
upon the methods of teaching, upon the habits of 
study and upon the vocation or profession to 
which the.examination is the door of entrance? 
This would bring us face to face with the deeper 
aspects of education and cause us to appreciate 
the unmeasurable in teaching. 

If Pennsylvania had not been made the dump- 
ing ground for the illiterate immigrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, she would com- 
pare favorably with the states west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The circulation of our newspapers is _ positive 
proof that the schools have been successful in 
achieving the original purpose for which they 
were established. The readers of a newspaper 
can be counted, but who can measure the influ- 
ence for good or evil which a newspaper may 
exert simply because the schools have developed 
the reacing habit among our people? 

Occasionally I find a high school teacher who 
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delights to poke fun at the religious faith of his 
pupils, or the pupils’ parents. A worse service 
no teacher can render. Destroy faith in things 
unseen and eternal and you have robbed the pupil 
of the strongest support in the midst of the trials 
and disappointments and sorrows of this life. 
—o——. 
JUSTICE TO THE SCHOOLS. 

P. P. Caxton, 

United States Commissioner of Education. 


In forty years the public schools have reduced 
illiteracy in the United States from twenty per 
cent. to seven per cent; of the white population 
from twelve per cent. to three per cent.; of the 
negro population from ninety-five to thirty per 
cent.; of the foreign born to twelve per cent., and 
of children of foreign born between the ages of 
ten and twenty only one per cent. are illiterate. 

This has been accomplished by an educational 


system that has been declared a failure, and is 


even now greatly maligned. The ideals I hope 
this system to attain will be the complete oblitera- 
tion of all illiteracy, the passage of compulsory 
attendance laws in the states where they do not 
at present exist, and the more complete enforce- 
ment of existing laws. 

More efforts should be made to reach the chil- 
dren in isolated districts and in the slums of our 
cities. Children in the country and in factory 
districts of our cities should be kept in high 
schools over the adolescent period. If it is 
necessary for the children to work let the products 
of their vocational or industrial training be sold 
and the proceeds applied to their support during 
the period of their education. Do not let their 
labor be exploited by capitalists. 





SOME RANDOM THOUGHTS ON THE MEETING| 


WwW. P. A. 


There are certain educational conventions that 
are almost epochal. The factors that contribute 
to make them such are not always easily dis- 
coverable. Indeed, these factors are not the 
same in every instance, but there is a consensus 
of opinion from which there will be found hardly 
a dissenting voice. 

A detailed report of the events which consti- 
tuted the program of the Philadelphia meeting 
will be found elsewhere and herewith will be in- 
scribed a few salient points that met the eye of— 
a sentinel on the outer walls—a stranger at the 
gates—a sojourner in the company of the elect, 
or any other designation which these fleeting re- 
marks may warrant. 

All will agree at the outset that Philadelphia 
is an ideal city for such a convention, the Bellevue- 
Stratford with its coterminous aisles and generous 
and attractive halls, an ideal hotel for head- 
quarters, and that Superintendent Brumbaugh’s 
broad smile was only excelled by the breadth of 
thought and generous consideration with which 
he and his corps of assistants, including the 
array of principals, scouts, and aides of one kind 
and another, provided for the comfort and con- 
venience of the vast throng in attendance, So 
much for the externals of the convention, 

When it comes to the fibre, the bone and 
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sinew and what may be reasonably called the 
genius of the convention there was a series of 
surprises, the whole resulting in a program of 
great versatility, of rare interest, and in some in- 
stances of exceptional brilliancy. Differ as one 
may with the positions maintained in the various 
papers, no one who cherishes the pride and 
safety of his country could fail to be gratified at 
the array of earnest, original, and suggestive 
thought here contributed. 

Looking over a convention of this magnitude 
and observing the vehemence with which certain 
so called “advanced” views are advocated the 
first thought that is pressed home is that it is the 
neophyte in educational experience if not of 
knowledge, like the neophyte in aviation, who 
takes the boldest flights. Just as the latter 
breaks into the blue with unabated confidence 
and ventures upon unknown atmospheric cur- 
rents, so the former enters upon novel theories 
and stems strange educational currents leading 
no one knows whither. While much is accom- 
plished, perchance, by strange adventures in all 
fields, ane listens with greater satisfaction to the 
well-winnowed wisdom of the older educational 
experts and he is tempted to exclaim with the 
French general at the Malakoff: “J’y suis, j’y 
reste.” 

It still remains true, however, that were it not 
for the “trial balloons” of these younger educa- 
tionalists much of the vivacity of these conven- 
tions would be missing. 

Looking over the Philadelphia convention it 
was extremely pleasing to see the Nestors of the 
profession like Drs. Maxwell, Meleney, and 
Edson of New York, Superintendent Poland of 
Newark, Snyder of Jersey City; J. D. Eggleston, 
Jr., formerly state superintendent of Virginia and 
now United States commissioner of ed- 
ucation for rural schools; Aaron Gove 
of Deriver (retired), Assistant Superintendents 
Parker and Jerry Burke of Boston, Superintend- 
ent Edgerly of Fitchburg, Superintendent Con- 
don of Cincinnati, and of course Mrs. Young of 
Chicago, Superintendent Davison of Washington, 
Francis of Los Angeles, Mr. Bradford, state 
superintendent of Colorado, Dr. Snedden, and 
Commissioner Ranger of Rhode Island—but why 
try to enumerate them? Such a splendid array 
of educational experts, including such iconoclasts 
as Professor Hanus and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, 
all presided over by that prince of presiding 
officers, that genial exemplar of good nature, of 
eloquence and of urbanity, Dr. Dyer, superin- 
tendent of schools of Boston, will rarely be found. 

It was a sight as rare as gratifying to pass along 
the corridors of the Bellevue-Stratford and to find 
the crowd studded with the finest representatives 
of the educational endeavor of the whole country. 
It was the cream of educational conventions, 
strong, virile, undiluted, and individualistic. The 
sobriety of effort that brought them together 
shone in every countenance and glistened in every 
eye. New England’s younger element in educa- 
tional work and results was splendidly in evidence, 
like Nickerson of Medford, Antheny of Melrose, 
Dempsey of Malden, MeDougal of Westfield, 
Chapman of Norwalk, Fuller of North Attleboro, 
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Condon of Northampton, Marsh of Milton, and 
not to be invidious, a host of others whose names 
would fill pages, but whose reputations are dis- 
tinctive and unique. The truly magnificent ball- 
room of the hotel was several times crowded to 
repletion and proved a great boon of convenient 
arrangement for many meetings. Special and 
smaller meetings were also well provided for. 
The attention paid to the many speakers was an 
eloquent tribute to their worth and importance. 
In a cursory glance intended to convey little 
more than the general spirit of the occasion it is 
impossible, were it desirable even, to touch upon 
the vast interests presented at this most signifi- 
cant and weighty convention. Those who were 
present will have pleasing memories of it, those 
who could not get there will only know faintly 
the comprehensive program 
they missed. 

A word ought to be given 
to the superb program at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
where the esthetic beauty of 
the auditorium made a fitting 
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mind. Let us fit him for a vocation, but let it be 
the vocation not of a machine, but of a 
man.” 

Mrs. C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of 
Colorado, was awaited with interest tempered with 
curiosity. In her breezy western way she mingled 
in due proportion, glowing rhetoric, intellectual 
idealization, and a heartfelt tribute to aspirations 
for the youth of today. 

Dr. Meiklejohn, the new president of Amherst, 
deceived for the moment by his adolescent ap- 
pearance and the jollity of his opening remarks. 
He had hardly launched into his address and made 
his plea for the old-time scholarship -for which 
the colleges formerly stood than the capture of 
his audience was complete and their gratification 
heightened and satisfied. 


TEN TESTS OF EFFICIENCY 


In ‘‘A Comparative Study of Public School Systems in the Forty-eight 
States” the Russell Sage Foundation gives the approximate rank of each of the 
states in ten specified educational features in 1910. The object of the study, 
says the Foundation, is ‘to make the indifferent different.” 
summary table of the study :— 
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The real teacher is made only by a wholesome participation in life, wherein books and 
schools are the accessories of a dominant interest in human life itself.—Henry Suzzallo, 
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SOME NORTH DAKOTA WINNERS 


North Dakota is developing a lot of prize win- 
ners among the boys and girls. They are in every 
county in the state. We present some of these 
winners in Richland county, where County Super- 





AnnaSchmitt, aged fourteen, is inthe seventh grade in 
a@ one-room country school. She won first place at the 
County Fair in a Schoolgirls’ Butter-making Contest for 
country schoolgirls. 111 entries were made, all in one-pound 
jars furnished by the County Superintendent. Anna secures 

ession for one year of the beautiful sterling silver 

ones berry bowl, donated by D. R. Jones of Wahpeton. 

She is to have a free trip for one week to the Agricultural 
College at Fargo. 


<Oo4> 


intendent F. R. Barnes has created an intense and 
extended interest with both boys and girls, who 
excel the adults in results of all kinds. 


c 





Knute Sideman (sitting), age seventeen, secured first place in the 
Richland County schoolboys’ corn-grewing contest which culmi- 
nated at the County Fair. His brother Oscar (standing) secu 
third place. 148 ten ear exhibits were entered and placed on the 
corn pyramid. Al) were Minnesota No. 13 corn. Knute’s corn 
easily outclassed the men’s, hence he secured a $47.00 corn planter, 
The cup shown in his lap goes to him for one year, and his name will 
be engraved thereon. Also he gets a free trip for one week to the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Institute at the State Agricultural College at Fargo. 
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WHAT VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MEANS 


Not so very long ago vocational guidance meant 
the finding of a job for the individual in some in- 
dustry, and it was regarded as a comparatively 
simple proposition. 

As men and women have studied into these 
problems, however, they have discovered that here 
is an immense field, challenging the most thorough 
investigation, and offering almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the application of scientific method and 
skill. The effort to find employment for boys and 
girls has been largely transformed into an effort 
to keep the boys and girls out of the industries, by 
convincing them and their parents of the value of 
further schooling, at least until there is available 
a fund of more definite knowledge of the in- 


dustries into which it is proposed to send the 
children. 
* There are several distinct problems recognized 


in this general field of vocational guidance: (1) 
There are still those who believe the problem to be 
one mainly of guiding individual boys and girls 


, a 
vw 
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into suitable employment; (2) there are those who 
believe that, in the present state of general ignor- 
ance, the ones most in need of vocational guidance 
are the teachers and parents, who are themselves 
supposed to be the sources of advice; (3) there 
can be no doubt that the industries need to be 
carefully and systematically studied, to the end 
that vocational counselors may know as accurately 
and fully as possible the conditions into which they 
send the boys and girls; it is believed that many 
industries must be greatly modified before any or- 
ganized agency can assume responsibility for the 
employment of children in them; (4) many believe 
that employers; as a class, are as much in need of 
vocational enlightenment as any of the others in- 
volved ; (5) and, finally, there are those to whom 
vocational guidance means the impartial distribu- 
tion of advice and suggestion to children, parents, 
teachers, employers, and the industries —From 
report of second annual vocational guid- 
ance conference in “Vocational Education.” 
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PLUCKY, LUCKY WOMAN TEACHER 

In February, 1911, two teachers in a normal 
school attended the national superintendents’ 
meeting in Mobile, Alabama. They purchased 
tickets for two lower berths. 

When they got upon the train they were told 
that those berths were not available and the per- 
suasive pullman conductor insisted that they 
take upper berths which they declined to do and 
sat up all night. In due time they brought suit 
against the Pullman company. The suit was 
ultimately settled without going to trial and they 
were each paid two hundred dollars. 

Incidentally there was a bachelor superintendent 
of one of the best cities in the South on that train 
though he knew not of their dilemma that night. 
But the next day and the days that followed at 
Mobile he became greatly interested in their 
case and became decidedly interested in the per- 
sonality of one of them, and in fifteen months he 
married her in her schoolroom, and the president 
of the normal school gave her away officially. 
The superintendent says that he is as lucky as she 
was plucky. He is still superintendent and the 
teachers say he is a lot more interesting and effi- 
cient than he was, before he attended the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in Mobile, 
in the winter of 1911. 

-0-@-0- o-0— 
“WIDER USE” COMMITTEES 

Every school board should have a sub-committee on 
“wider use.” The Russell Sage Foundation says so. 
And they ought to know, because they have the best 
authority in the country on the wider use of the school 
plant, Clarence A. Perry. It is not an untried experi- 
ment. Standing committees on some aspect of “wider 
use” are now found in seventy-five cities, thirty of which 
are in Massachusetts. New York, New Jersey, and the 
states of the North Middle West show a large number 
of these committees also. 

The aspects of “wider use” to which the school boards 
in these cities have assigned standing committees are 
evening schools, playgrounds, vacation schools, lectures, 
and school gardens. And successful work is being done 
along these lines in cities which have no special com- 
mittee provision for it, but the advantages of a commit- 
tee are many. The work with the direction of such a 
committee is more advanced and consistent, more lib- 
eral, while the committee at the same time acts as a 
check upon unwise action. 

The several reasons given by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion for having a “wider use” committee are:— 

1. The board of education is responsible for three- 
thirds of the total time school property can be utilized. 
Day-school sessions occupy only one-third. “Wider 
use” covers the remaining two-thirds. 

2. Making good citizens is the chief justification for 
state-supported schools. The playground, the social cen- 
tre, and the public school lecture are among the most 


effective means for accomplishing this end. 

3. “Wider use” activities touch the non-school-going 
members of the family more quickly and intimately than 
those of the classroom. The board which provides 
most adequately for community use will receive the 
heartiest community support. 

4. “Wider use” is developing a special literature. 
There should be a special body to keep up with it. 

5. The recreation centre and the classroom need to 
be looked at from different viewpoints. 

6. There is a ground-swell movement for popular use 
of public schoolhouses. The board with a “wider use” 
sub-committee will be ready for it. { 

7. Specialization, the essential factor in efficiency of 
any sort, demands it. 
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ELEMENTARY APPLIED CHEMISTRY. By 
Lewis B. Allyn, Westfield, Massachusetts, State Nor- 
mal school. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

It is delightful to see Lewis B. Allyn of the State 
Normal school, Westfield, Massachusetts, come into 
his inheritance of fame and, we hope, of fortune. Be- 
fore the days of Harvey W. Wiley’s prominence Mr. 
Allyn, as teacher of chemistry in the State Normal 
school, waged a vigorous warfare in the interest of 
pure foods. At that time the editor of the Journal of 
Education was chairman of the board of visitors of the 
Massachusetts state board of education for that school. 
Those were times of stress and strain. Prominent busi- 
ness men remonstrated most earnestly against the kind 
of work that Mr. Allyn was doing. When the chairman 
of the board of visitors refused to prohibit the work the 
case was taken into court, and Mr. Allyn was fined a 
thousand dollars for the effect upon the business of 
some dealers. Those appeared like dark days. Until 
the court decision there had been grave doubt in many 
minds about the wisdom of such laboratory activities at 
Westfield, since in no other normal school or college in 
all America was anything of this kind being done in this 
way and this was a state institution, but that “fine” was 
the match that exploded the entire community. As by 
magic, everyone, officially, professionally, and other- 
wise, was with Allyn and his work, and Westfield was 
the first city or town in the United States to free itself 
absolutely of all phases of impure food. That was the 
beginning, so far as is known, of the great campaign for 
pure foods which has stirred the entire country. Mr. 
Allyn’s idea was to educate his pupils so that they will 
know the difference between good and bad foods. The 
strawberry jam of apple sauce, coal tar, and clover seed, 
the candy with the liberal treatment of injurious dye, and 
the canned peas which have been colored with copper 
are all brought into his laboratory and analyzed by his 
students. Good food products, too, are brought into 
the class and investigated, and these find their place on 
the approved list, while the former are placed in the 
“chamber of horrors” and are thereafter shunned by 
the well-instructed families of Westfield. The Westfield 
board of health, of which Mr. Allyn is the chemist, now 
publishes a pamphlet with a long list of approved foods, 
and this booklet, advertised widely in a few recent issues 
of some of our periodicals, is finding its way into thou- 
sands of homes in many towns and cities. The work of 
this teacher -is not only producing a larger number of 
intelligent home-makers in his own city, but the news of 
his accomplishment is spreading near and far, and it is 
to be hoped that its most valuable result will be the in- 
spiration and stimulation of every school in the country, 
where there isa chemical laboratory worthy of the 
name, to carry on a campaign like the successful one of 
the Westfield Normal school. Mr. Allyn has blazed the 
way; others may follow his lead, and, if they possess 
initiative, they may also step forth into original paths 
of their own which will lead to further good deeds and 
grea.ness. Mr. Allyn’s book, “Elementary Applied 
Chemistry,” outlines definitely the work that his classes 
are doing. This book gets right down to business with- 
out useless phrasing, and tells how to accomplish re- 
sults. If his book can have a tithe of the influence he 
has had it will fulfil a great mission, will be a noble mes- 
sage. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Associate Profes- 
sor Frederick M. Tisdel, University of Missouri. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
333 pp. Price, 90 cents, net. 

One of the choicest text-books for secondary schools. 
The ground traversed by the author is from the Epic, 
as represented in the Iliad and the Aeneid, down to the 
Victorian era. It treats of all the chief classifications of 
literature, as The Romance, The Novel, The Drama, 
The Essay, Poetry, Classicism, etc. No author of the 
many centuries worthy of remembrance has been 
omitted in the author’s review. Not merely is there a 
brief biography of the numerous writers, but brief ref- 
erence to and analysis of his works. For instance, there 
are twenty-six such notes on the Sir Roger de Cover-: 
ley Papers. Topics for essays and reports on the sub- 
jects studied are interspersed throughout the text. 
There are also sixteen full-page illustrations from great 
paintings of persons and events that have been promi- 
nent in literature. The whole forms a volume that a 
student would welcome as a text-book. 
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THE GOLDEN DOOR BOOK—A SCHOOL 
READER. .By Professor E. H. Sneath of Yale, Dean 
Hodges of cerns, and E. Lawrence Stevens of 
New York. New ork: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 308 op. Price, 50 cents, net. 

An excellent compilation by competent hands of 
stories in prose and poetry to guide and guard the 
morals of children. It is especially designed for pupils 
approximately of the fifth grade. It deals with the vir- 
tues and vices of children of about this age. The in- 
direct method of moral instruction is closely followed in 
the selections made by the compilers; as—upon inquiry 
among the teachers of ten cities—this method was con- 
sidered preferable. So there is a collection of fairy 
tales, allegories, legends, historical incidents, etc., that 
pertain to virtues and their opposites, that are to be 
read and afterwards retold vocally by the pupils, who 
are left to make their own deductions from the stories, 
without any didactic application by the teacher. The 
selections are all of high grade and range from Xeno- 
phon’s day to ours. The book is the latest in a series 
published by the Macmtillans, the entire series winning 
the highest commendation for their excellence. 


HYGIENE FOR TEACHERS. By R. Alun Row- 
lands, M. R.C.S., L.R.C. P., London Hospital 
Medical College. Introduction by Leonard Hill, pro- 
fessor of physiology, University of London. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
356 pp. Price, $1.00. 

“Hygiene for Teachers” is an admirable text for a 
teacher to use in preparing herself for teaching physiol- 
ogy and the principles of hygiene. In normal schools 
it should prove especially valuable. The style is clear 
and simple, and the information compactly offered and 
absolutely reliable. Especially well presented is the 
material on the digestive, respiratory, and excretory 
systems in the three chapters on these systems. 


SELECTED STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. Edited by Samuel Eliot. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 210 pp. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

The world will never weary of the fascinating stories 
of the “Arabian Nights,” coming as they do out of a past 
so distant that their origin is obscure, and so intensely 
imaginative as to fit into the child’s interest as fully to- 
day as centuries ago. Dr. Samuel Eliot, with his ex- 
quisite art, has edited six of the most captivating of the 
“Arabian Nights” tales: Story of the Fishermen, Story 
of Three Sisters, Story of Prince Ahmed, Story of 
Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, Story of Ali Barba 
and the Forty Robbers, and Sindbad the Sailor. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF STORIES FOR STORY- 
TELLING. Prepared by Miss I. O. MacKenzie of 
the State Normal school, San Jose, Calif. Published 
by the author. Paper cover. 20 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin has said: “I would rather be 

the children’s story-teller than the queen’s favorite or 

the king’s counselor.” In this list of hundreds of capi- 
tal stories, carefully arranged for the grades from the 
first to the eighth, the teacher may find the titles of 
stories that will be found of the highest value in inter- 
esting the children litthe or larger. Here are Fairy 

Stories, Nature Stories, Ethical Stories, Nonsense 

Stories, Hero Stories, and many others, and just where 

they may be found, It seems to be just such a list as 

the busy teacher would need and welcome. 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY, PLANT, ANIMAL, 
HUMAN. By James Edward Peabody and Arthur 
Elsworth Hunt, both of‘New York city high schools. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 600 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This surely breaks all records in the amount of sci- 
entific material of high order to be skilfully gathered, 
artistically presented, with admirable publishers’ art, 
for $1.25. The 170 pages devoted to Plant Biology is a 
wholly unusual conception of what should be taught in 
school about plants and how it should be presented. 
The point of view is that of man’s use of plants rather 
than the abstract sense as science. If we may be 
pardoned the phrase we should say that this section of 
the book human.zes the plant world. To almost the 
same extent it may be said that Animal Biology has 
very largely in mind what man should know-about the 
animal kingdom for man’s good. The chief value of the 
book, however, is in its Human Biology, which utilizes 
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what has been taught in Plant Biology and Animal 
Biology in the presentation of the. vital . factors. of 
physiology. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS OF COLONIAL DAYS. By 
Louise E. Tucker, »principal of ie School ’ 
39-B, and Estelle E Public School No. 109, 
New York city. New York: Lon , Green 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated: 163 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
Just at this time when teachers cannot get enough 

good, wholesome little sketches for children to act out 
in the early grammar grades, this book of Miss Tucker’s 
and Miss Ryan’s is especially welcome. It teaches his- 
tory in its most pleasant form and makes colonial his- 
tory real by lifting it from a recital of dates and topics 
into a dramatic presentation of the life and spirit of the 
period. The twenty-six plays given are the actual 
product of the classroom. They have all been staged in 
their simple way in threé of the largest New York city 
schools. In diction, in subject matter, and in construc- 
tion the plays are highly commendable. 


THE DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN EU- 
ROPE. By William Lewis Nida, superintendent, 
River Forest, Illinois. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 373 pp. Price, 80 
cents. 

Superintendent Nida’s text supplies what is too often 
omitted in courses in American history, a European 
historical background. The material in this text con- 
forms in general to the excellent recommendations of 
the committee of eight of the American Historical As- 
sociation. It has all been tried out with many classes 
of sixth-grade pupils before being put into book form. 
The task of squeezing the history of twenty centures 
into one short text to meet the needs of grammar pu- 
pils was no easy one, and Superintendent Nida is to be 
highly congratulated on his accomplishment. It is a 
clear, connected, and concise story. 

THE NIGHT RIDERS. By Ridgwell Cullum, author 
of “The Watchers of the Plains,” etc. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 426 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

A Wild-West story, with a range from Montana to 
Edmonton. It gives the usual vivid life of the cat- 
tle ranch, with its daring and sometimes lawless char- 
acters, their vulgar use of language, and their love-plots. 


To those who care for this type of reading there is 
everything in this book to satisfy their taste. “West- 
erns’—as they are called at the “movies’”—are still 


popular with those who crave excitement for eyes or 
mind. And this in all respects is a genuine “western.” 
The reader will follow the fortunes of John Tresler—the 
hero—with unflagging interest; will have an opportunity 
to hate the blind and crafty Marbolt; and to sympathize 
with the good genius of the book—Diane, Marbolt’s 
daughter. The publishers announce that it is “a story 
that grips, holds, and compels the absorbed attention of 
the reader to the last word,” which is probably correct. 


MEWANEE, THE LITTLE INDIAN BOY. By Belle 
Wiley, Rochester, N. Y.  ustrated by Charles D. 
Hubbard. New York, Boston and Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Cloth _ your 
An unusual reader for little people, unusual in illus- 

tration and in story is “Mewanee, The Little Indian 

Boy,” and because of the new setting for a primer it is 

certain to be so attractive that it will be relished and 

read with keen delight. It is an interesting description 
through fitting incidents of the life of Indians at home, 
on the hunt, in conflict with their enemies, in associa- 
tion with friendly tribes, in council, and in religious 
rites. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


**Founders of Our Country.’ By Fanny E. Coe. Price, 50 centa.—— 
“Representative Essays in M Thought.’ Edited by F. R. 
Steevesand F.H.Ristine. Price, $1.50. New York: American Beok 


CerBasy Builders Book.” By B. B. Cobb and Ernest Cobb. Price, 30 


ton : Ginn & Co. 
oerThe oe Shakes: Macbeth” Edited by J. H. Lobban. 
niversity Press 


oie thane Gifts = Life.” By Nellie M. Smith. Price, 50 cents. 
8s. H. Gilman. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & (o. 
“Sehool Dances.” By M. B. Gilbert. Edited 
——‘‘Schirmer’s Music ye Book.”” By Anice Terhune. Price, 
ew York: G. rmer. 
mt French Course.” 3 W. H. Fraser and J. Squair. 
Price, $1.10.——“Rolt’s Peterli am ift.” Edited by Frederick Betz 


- 


Price, 40 cents. Boston: D.C. Heatn = Le. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
MARCH. 
10-13: Religious Education Associa- 


tion, Cleveland. Association offices, 
332 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


17-20: International Congress for 
Physical Education, Paris. 


20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 


20-22: East Tennessee Educational 
Association, Knoxville; C. Hodge 
Mathes, Johnson “City, sec’y. 


30-22: Bastern Art and Manual Train- 
_ Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 


26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


28-29: Central Illinois Association, 
Springfield; Miss Katherine Hamil- 
ton, Decatur, sec’y. 


APRIL. 


8-5: Northern Indiana Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 
Lebanon, pres. 


8-5: Southern Illinois Association, 
Centralia. 

16-18: Inland Empire Association, 
Spokane, Washington; T. O. Ram- 
sey, Spokane, sec’y. 

15-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 

28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Meeting, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene nney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 

April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association; L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
elation, Brattleboro; Superintendent 
pS ollins, Bellows ls, sec’y- 


- Nee ORR Mississippi 
Hattiesburg. 

2-3: eeeten tents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illfnois, 
De Kalb. 


8-4: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois; 


De 
Kalb; James R. Skiles, De Kalb, 
sec’y. 


Association, 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehe Wi. Shes «Cn» Ze 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Masz., pres. 

6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake oe; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


,™ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER. A_ domestic science 
course will be introduced in New 
Hampshire College next year. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. A very success- 








‘ful departure from the usual clumsy 


class record. book is followed with 
success in the high school here. A 
loose-leaf record was designed, which 
makes it possible to keep each pu- 
pil’s standing in every subject en- 
tirely separate from the records of 
other pupils, and there are several 
other apparent advantages to the 
system. Athletics are in fine shape. 
Irving V. Cobleigh, director of 
the commercial department, is faculty 
member of the athletic association, 
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and his oversight of the activity is 
illustrated by the complete reports 
of all games and meets kept on uni- 
form report blanks, which contain 
helpful suggestions for other schools 
where more careful supervision of 
athletics is desired. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Definite plans for a 
thorough study and reorganization 
of the high school curriculum 
throughout the state were stated by 
Mr. Kingsley at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation in Tremont temple last 
Saturday. His proposition for the 
appointment, under the advice and 
direction of the superintendents, of 
committees to study each group of 
subjects taught in high schools was 
backed up by Dr. Snedden and Mr. 
Orr, both of whom pointed out the 
opportunities for improvement in the 
present curriculum. Their sugges- 
tions showed that the board of edu- 
cation has a  carefully-considered 

rogram to offer the superintendents 
in the hope of their co-operation. 
In the discussion following Mr. 
Kingley’s address questions were 
raised as to the likelihood of secur- 
ing capable and representative com- 
mittees to take up such an extensive 
study as thatsuggested. The propo- 
sition is squarely before the teach- 
ers and superintendents of the state, 
and must receive their careful con- 
sideration. At the afternoon  ses- 
sion’/Professor Hanus told of the 
methods followed in his investiga- 
tion of the New York city schools, 
outlining the scope of the inquiry in 
great detail. 

NORTH ADAMS.  Superintend- 
ent J. Freeman Hall has figured out 
in detail the facts about the pupils 
in the various grades. More than 
twice as large a-proportion of those 
who enter the primary school enter 
the high school as five years ago. 
Now twenty-seven per cent. go to 
the high school, and fifty per cent. of 
those who enter the high school 
graduate. And North Adams is 
largely a manufacturing city, a mill 
town. 

WBST BROOKFIELD. The dem- 
onstration of school work in the town 
hall, together with the public debate 
by the school children, was so en- 
tirely successful and created such a 
general interest among the towns- 
people that Superintendent M. A. 
Stone plans to make it an annual fea- 
ture. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. In a communication 
to the aldermen Superintendent 
Emerson recommends the creation 
of a new position—superintendent or 
inspector of janitor engineers at a 
minimum salary of $1,700 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,000, to supervise the heat- 
ing, ventilating, and cleaning of the 
public schools which it appears are 
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in some respects neglected now. The- 
superintendent states that the ordi- 
nances require the japitor to wash 
the windows during warm weather, 
specifying the months of March, 
April, May, June, September and Oc- 
tober when the work should be done.. 
The result is that some of the win- 
dows are not cleaned for four or five 
months during the winter. The 
rooms become darkened, causing an 
unnecessary strain on the eyes of the 
children and giving the classrooms a 
gloomy appearance. To keep the 
windows of the classrooms washed 
he asks for an appropriation of 
$2,000. He suggests that it would 
be advisable to enter into a contract 
with some person or firm making a 
specialty of that kind of work. The 
superintendent informed the board 
that he has placed in the estimates 
?n item of $10,000 to be used to make . 
the classrooms more sanitary. 


NEW YORK CITY. A “general 
information test” was conducted sev- 
eral days ago at the Friends’ school 
in Germantown, which served to 
show how littl of the facts placed 
before the student remain with him 
as permanent information. Each 
student was given a folio containing 
questions, the answers to which 
would necessarily involve a knowl- 
edge of the various branches of 
study, as well as news printed in the 
daily papers. There were in all 125 
questions. Gome related to history, 
others to economics, mathematics, 
astronomy, literature, and current 
events. The information required 
was not purely technical, but such as 
cultured persons should possess. 
Other questions were intended to 
test the reasoning powers, and some 
the “common sense” of the student. 
For instance, “What are the best 
colors for the walls of a hospital?” 
and “What makes a dollar bill valu- 
able?” The pupils were allowed two 
hours in which to write the answers. 
After all of the papers had been ex- 
amined and the results tabulated, it 
was found that the average pupil 
could only answer about one-half of 
the questions. In many cases it was 
shown that matters of public interest 
published in all of the newspapers 
and read by the pupils had such 
slight effect upon the boys and girls 
that they could remember but a smalh 
portion of the fact originally assim? 
lated. 

The American book import busi- 
ness and the subscription agency for 
American periodicals conducted for 
many years past by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Lim- 
ited, has been transferred to and 
amalgamated with the American 
Book Agency of Arthur F. Bird of 
22 Bedford street, Strand, from 
which address the business will in the 
future be conducted. 


SCHENECTADY. Oscar W. 
Kuolt, principal of the Elmer Ave- 
nue school, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at Hudsom 
Falls. He will take up his work in 
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that village at the beginning of the 
next school year in September. Mr: 
Kuwolt came to Schenectady from 
North Tonawanda in 1909. His de- 
parture is a distinct loss to Schen- 
ectady and a gain to Hudson Falls. 

Superintendent Brubacher’s salary 
thas been increased from $3,700 to 
$4,000- 

ALBANY. Assemblyman Tracy 
D. Taylor of the second district, 
Rensselaer, introduced a bill for 
uniform text-books throughout the 
state. 

SYRACUSE. Syracuse will have 
a $375,000 vocational high school if 
the bill offered in the assembly by 
S. G. Daley goes through. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

KUTZTOWN. The Keystone 
State. Normal school is to have a 
splendid new library. 

PHILADELPHIA. Miss Annie 
Lyle, who died here last week, had 
taught for fifty-six years in the Phila- 
delphia schools, ending her service 
when she resigned the principalship 
of the Cohochsir'’ <«chool in 1907. 


NEW JERSEY. 

VINELAND. J. J. Unger, who 
has been supérintendent of the public 
schools here for eighteen years, has 
been appointed county superintend- 
ent, and H. L. Reber, who has been 
principal of the schools here for ten 
years, has been made acting superin- 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


ROCKFORD. The United States 
bureau of education asked Superin- 
tendent Kern if it would be possible 
to secure 3,000 copies of his last an- 
nual report of the Winnebago county 
schools for distribution purposes. 
Neither the bureau nor the county 
felt able to stand the expense, but 
Mrs. Adeline Talcott Emerson, a 
former teacher here, stepped into the 
breach with a $1,000 check to defray 
printing expenses of 8,000 extra 
copies. 

CHICAGO. Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young recommended to the 
board of education that permission 
be given her to offer a school prize 
of $50 to the normal college or high 
school that attains the highest de- 
gree of excellence during the present 
semester in marching out of doors a 
distance of one-half mile daily, the 
award to be determined by the su- 
pervisor of physical education and 
his assistants at a competitive ex- 
hibition to be theld at the close of 
the semester. 


INDIANA. 

WEST NEWTON. The first class 
in domestic science organized in 
Marion county schools is that in 
West Newton. When the success of 
the class is demonstrated County 
Superintendent Lee E. Swails intends 
to introduce the classes throughout 
the county. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. As a result of the can- 
vass of the votes of the referendum 
it has been decided to hold the next 
meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Omaha. This city re- 
ceived 1,680, and Lincoln 1,110. 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. John M. Munson of 
Harbor Springs received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

GRAND RAPIDS. A full-fledged 
six-year high school is now estab- 
lished in this city. A grouping of all 
eighth grades has been made into 
commercial, industrial, and academic 
lines rather than waiting until the 
ninth year. It is surely holding stu- 
dents that would not otherwise re- 
main in school. 

There is a night school with fully 
equipped and skilfully taught indus- 
trial and technical courses. The suc- 
cess is already assured from every 
standpoint. 

DETROIT. All the ninety chap- 
ters of the Detroit Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held meetings recently to 
organize the campaign for a state 
teachers’ retirement law. The local 
committee is working under the di- 
rection of Principal Maude Priest. 
Principal J. Remson Bishop is also 
working hard for the measure. The 
Detroit teachers’ local pension sys- 
tem is assured permanency by the 
recent action of the board of educa- 
tion, which diverted about $10,000 
annually from the permanent to the 
general fund of the local retirement 
association. Under the present 
plans teachers will be allowed to 
draw pensions from both local and 
state systems. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Seven Wisconsin 
towns have organized “town civic 
clubs” since the first of the year un- 
der the direction of Professor Ed- 
ward J. Ward of the State Univer- 
sity. They are: Hawkins, Ableman, 
Park Falls, Mellen, Menasha, Al- 
goma, and Sturgeon Bay. In each of 
these towns the citizens organized 
into a club to promote the use of the 
schoolhouse as a meeting place for 
discussion of public questions, local, 
state, and national. In every case 
the school superintendent or high 
school principal has been elected 
civic secretary. 

STOUGHTON. Superintendent 
Banting has completed a thorough 
individual examination of the boys 
of the class of 1913 at the high 
school. Out of the twenty boys in 
the class only eleven are definitely 
sure of graduating in June; four are 
not so sure, but have a good chance; 
and five have a small chance of fin- 
ishing this year. But of the eleven 
sure students seven do not use to- 
bacco in any form, three are occa- 
sional users, and only one is a habit- 
ual user and he has been in high 
school five years. Of the four doubt- 
ful scholars two use tobacco ocea- 
sionally, and two are habitual smok- 
ers, and the five who have a small 
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chance of getting through are habit- 
ual users. 


MILWAUKEE. At the Friday 
a session o po em 
superintendents an incipals an- 
nual convention, which will be held 
here March 28 and 29, R. L. Cooley 
of this city will lead a discussion of 
continuation schools for cities and 
rural communities. Saturday fore- 
pres? be canny ~ ~ oy 

Supervision e Busy Su- 

i and High School Prin- 

cipal.” The program will touch upoa 

only the most vital present-day prab- 

lems and the leaders from all parts of 
the state will be present. 


W. A. Allen of the Bureau of Ma- 
nicipal Research in New York city 
talked before the school board in re- 
gard to the investigation of 
the Milwaukee public school system, 
and stated that such a survey as he 
suggests would cost between $6,000 
and $12,000. The survey, he said, 
would include a study of the school 
board and its relations to the rest of 
the system, of the educational staff, 
of the teaching force, and a study of 
the curriculum. 

At the same meeting A. N. 
Farmer, a member of Dr. Allen’s 
staff, spoke of his work in making a 
survey of the Milwaukee Normal 
school. 


JANESVILLE. The industrial 
school here is in every way a success. 
At present fifty-one boys and girls, 
with working permits, are enrolled 
for the five nights each week course 
and able to work during the day in 
the various factories and tobacco 
warehouses. Two hours are devoted 
to academic work and three to in- 
dustrial studies.. The academic 
studies consist of practical English, 
including writing of business letters, 
arithmetic, _and kindred branches. 
Plain sewing is also taught, and 
aside from the regular students 
many Janesville housewives attend 
this branch regularly. Superintend- 
ent ‘Harry C. Buell reports that the 
employers have taken kindly to the 
plan and make arrangements for 
their employees to attend. 


OHIO. 


KENT. The new State Normal 
school, John E. McGilvrey, presi- 
dent, is making a record for outline 
of work to be done for the com- 
munity. The buildings and equip- 
ment are every way complete and 
modern. The summer school fea- 
tures are unusually extended, and 
the extension work is most elabo- 
rate. This year there were extension 
courses. in Alliance, Ashland, Ash- 
tabula, Bedford, Canal, Dover, Can- 
ton, Cleveland, East Liverpool, Fair- 

ort ‘Harbor, Lakewood, Lorain, 

uisville, Niles, ‘Painesville, - Ra- 
venna, Warren, Willoughby. Some 
of these local courses had nearly 100 
teachers in them. 

CLEVELAND. The factory con- 
tinuation school at the plant of the 
K. and E. Blouse Company is _ five 
months old, and has met with the 
expectations of the most optimistic. 
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Four-fifths of the 500 girls enrolled 
in the classes have received in- 
creases in pay within the last few 
months, which are reported to be due 
solelv to the increased efficiency of 
their work. 

Plans have been started for estab- 
lishment of a model garden in the 
northwest, northeast, southwest, and 
southeast portions of the city as an 
extra educational feature for the 
benefit of competitors in the Plain 
Dealer’s Home and Vacant Lot Gar- 
den contest. The model gardens will 
be several acres in size and will be 
divid-? into sections, each section to 
be worked by a boy or girl directly 
under the supervision of a profes- 
sional gardener who will be furnished 
by the Home Garden Association. 

EAST LIVERPOOL. Work is 
to begin soon on the projected $120,- 
000 high school-here. The _ building 
will be 100x70 feet, and will contain, 
besides an auditorium seating 1,000 
people, manual training and domestic 
science departments, gymnasium, and 
shower baths. 


MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH. Sex hygiene instruc- 
tion in the schools, homes, and 
churches is urged in the annual re- 
port of E. W. Fahey, Duluth’s health 
commissioner. 

ST. PAUL. The investigation of 
the St. Paul schools by A. N. Farmer 
and W. A. Averill, two members of 
the educational department of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, has been completed, and will 
be submitted to the citizens’ com- 
mittee soon. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Under the pro- 
visions of the pension bill now be- 
fore the House teachers of less than 
ten-vears’ experience are required to 
pay in one per cent. of their wages 
to the fund, and those of more than 
ten-years’ experience two per cent. 
of their wages up to the time that 
$500 has been paid in. Twenty-five 
years’ experience, eighteen of which 
must have been spent teaching in 
Towa, is made a requisite for deriving 
benefit from the pension fund. It is 
provided, however, that where a 
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teacher has reached the age of sixty 
years and taught twenty years in 
Iowa he may retire on a pension if 
incapacitated. School directors at 
the end of each school year must fur- 
nish the teacher with a certificate 
which will be credited by the trustees 
of the fund. The district schooi 
year, provided that it be of six- 
months’ duration, must be credited 
as a full year in the pension require- 
ments. On ‘completion of twenty- 
five years it provides that the teacher 
shall be allowed $15 per year for 
each year taught, the whole not to 
exceed $600 per year. The measure 
does mot make the plan compulsory. 
Teachers may, it provides, refuse to 
participate if they so desire and re- 
quires that they shall not be discrim:- 
nated -against for that reason. Where 
a teacher has paid into the fund for 
a period of three years and then re- 
tires from the profession, provision 
is made whereby half of the money 
may be naid back by the trustees. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. A bill has passed the 
lower House of the Texas legislature 
providing for the establishment of a 
state high school in every senatorial 
district in the state that will offer, in 
addition to the prescribed high 
school curriculum, courses in agri- 
culture, domestic economy, manual 
training, and pedagogy. Twenty 
acres are to be made available for 
each school. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The fine new 
industrial school in the twelfth ward, 
which is to be opened soon, has 
been named after Francis T. Nichols, 
Confederate general, chief justice, 
and twice governor of the state. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


GULFPORT. The meeting of the 
Gulf Coast Teachers’ Association 
here last month was very well at- 
tended, and excellent papers were 
read by many superintendents and 
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teachers. It was voted to hold a 
field meet in this city on April 12. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ROCK HILL. The _ twenty-fifth 
anniversary catalog of Winthrop is a 
charming booklet, a fair representa- 
tive of the remarkable school. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


_ SACRAMENTO. A percentage 
increase of 91.2 in the enrollment in 
California’s State Normal schools in 
the ten-year period extending from 
June 30, 1902, to the end of the 
state’s fiscal year, June 30, 1912, is 
shown in comparative educational 
Statistics compiled by Job Wood, Jr., 
statistician in the office of State Su- 
perintendent Hyatt. The total en- 
rolilment in the normal and training 
departments of the normal schools is 
now 6,045, as compared with 3,189 
ten years ago, an increase of 2,856. 
Of the two normal school depart- 
ments the training school recorded 
the greatest gain in enrollment. In 
1902 thére were 1,406 pupils in this 
branch of normal school work. Last 
year the enrollment was 2,883, an in- 
crease of 1,477, or 105 per cent. In 
1902 the boys numbered 686, as com- 
pared with 720 girls in attendance. 
In 1912 the ratio was approximately 
the same, boys enrolled numbering 
1,305 and girls 1,578. 


FULLERTON. Fullerton’s mag- 
nificent new high school group of ten 
buildings, erected at a cost of $250,- 
000, was dedicated March 4. The 
buildings were planned by the princi- 
pal, Delbert Brunton, who gave a 
splendid address at the dedication. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


MONTANA. 


HELENA. Further actiog on the 
“consolidation” bill before the Sen- 
ate has been indefinitely postponed. 

DILLON. The State Normal 
school is to have a new training 
school building to cost $70,000. 
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Every effort will be made to have 
one of the best in America. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. _ Establishment of 
a standard union college either at 
Dallas or Philomath by uniting the 
two colleges at these places, or se- 
lecting an entirely new location in 
Oregon or Washington, was decided 
on by the commissioners from the 
conferences of the United Brethren, 
says the Oregonian. 


WASHINGTON. 


ELLENSBURG. On_ February 
28 the new Ellensburg high school 


is to be dedicated. It is a three- 
story brick building which cost 
$60,000. Arrangements have been 


made for laboratory work in domes- 
tic science, manual training, and 
agriculture. 
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Pension Situation in Massachu- 
setts 


In nreparing the revised draft of 
the pension bill to be submitted to 
the legislature the state board of 
education has held conferences of 
the various organizations of the 
state which are doing so much to 
further the promising campaign of 
this season. Extended consultation 
has been held with W. V. McDuffee, 
representing the Springfield Educa- 
tional Club, Miss Kennedy, repre- 
senting the Lowell teachers’ organi- 
zation, H. Heustis Newton repre- 
senting the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation, and Messrs. Makechnie, 
Chapman, and Poland of the legisla- 
tive committee of the federation. 

The difficulties in presenting an en- 
tirely satisfactory and scientific pen- 
sion scheme are more and more evi- 
dent. Ample time is being allowed 
for thorough consideration, and the 
closest attention and thought of Mas- 
sachusetts teachers seems to be all 
that is necessary to bring about a 
solution which will be generally sat- 
isfactory. 

In the conferences with the board 
Mr. McDuffee urged an amendment 
to the proposed bill which will put 
a teacher now in service on exactly 
the same basis as a teacher hereafter 
entering the service, inasmuch as it 
is possible for teachers hereafter 
entering to make more than thirty 
payments to the annuity fund in case 
their assessments do not produce an 
amount sufficient to yield an annuity 
of $500 at the age of sixty. 

Mr. Chapman reported that he had 
received a large number of letters 
indicating that there is widespread 
desire for legislation that will take 
care of a group of teachers now be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age 
who have served a long period, 
whose presence in the school is a 
detriment to the children and a posi- 
tive detriment to themselves. 

Miss Kennedy strongly urged that 
a new section be inserted in the act, 
as follows:— 


DISABILITY. 


Any teacher becoming a member 
of the Retirement Association un- 
der the provisions of Section 3, 
paragraphs (2) and (3), and who is 
fifty years of age or over on July 1, 
1914, having served thirty years or 
more in the public schools of the 
commonwealth, if incapacitated by 
reason of physical or mental dis- 
ability from performing satisfactory 
service as a teacher, may retire from 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


service in the public schools or may 
thereafter be retired by the employ- 
ing school committee with the ap- 
proval of the retirement board, and 
after such retirement shall be en- 
titled to receive during the contin- 
uance of such disability all the bene- 
fits accruing to a teacher sixty years 
of age and upwards under the pro- 
visions of Section 6 (paragraph 5), 
of this act. 

As a result of the suggestions at 
these conferences the board has 
modified certain sections of the orig- 
inal bill and has added a few clauses. 
The new provisions as regards 
teachers nlow in service are briefly as 
follows:— 

(1) Voluntary membership on the 
part of teachers now in service. 
(2) Voluntary retirement at age of 
sixty for all members. 
(3) Compulsory retirement at 
of seventy for all members, 
(4) Limiting assessments to an 
amount sufficient to produce an 
annuity not exceeding $500 at 
age of sixty. 
Guarantee of a minimum retire- 
ment allowance of $300 to teach- 
ers new in service who become 
members. 
Teachers now in service who be- 
come members may receive a 
pension as if the system had 
been in operation for thirty 
years. ; 
Teachers now serving in towns 
and cities providing pensions 
cannot become members. . 
All existing ‘teachers’ pension 
laws become inoperative for 
teachers entering service on and 
after July 1, 1914. 

The present bill excludes from 
membership in the Retirement As- 
sociation the teachers of Boston, 
Lynn, Nahant, Winchester, Brook- 
line, Pittsfield, Wellesley, Marion, 
and Swampscott. It is expected 
that additional legislation must be 
enacted, opening the retirement sys- 
tem to all teachers who desire to 
avail themselves of its benefits. 

In a statement given out for the 
board W. I. Hamilton says:— 

“We feel that the important thing 
at present is to have a retirement 
system established, leaving the mat- 
ter of legal entanglements to be 
straightened out hereafter, in so far 
as they affect the towns and cities 
above mentioned. 


“There is a strong feeling on the 


age 


(5) 


part of many teachers that disability 


after a certain number of years 
service should be recognized as a 
cause for retirement. With this 


sentiment, the board of education is 
in hearty accord, but the board does 
not recommend embodying disability 
provisions in an old age measure 
such as has been proposed by the 
board of education and by the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Federation, al- 
though in other state systems the 
two have been dealt with in the same 
measure and on similar lines. 


; S/F B 





HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presiden 


The 00] of O , Literature, an 
Pp feed a ss ry s Log to develop i 
thes ta knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
a interpreter, A psa et ren new building. 
ummer sessions. Cata e and fall - 
formation on application to - 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 
585 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
SUMMER COURSE: JULY 7—AUGUST 8 
A course of seventy-five Jecture and labora- 
men and women who wish 
instruction in E nics and Sex E 
Evangeline Wilsos 3 Younes, M. D. ee ey 


For information apply to Cornelia Benedict 


Rodman, Sec 
poston, ~~ epee 585 Boylston Street, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


will open for its nineteenth year, on 
cr JULY, 1913::4: 


One hundred and seventy courses in’ . 
, Somicana fiona) wubjects wu given. 
pecial rses by experts in the depart- 
ments of Education, Manual! Arte, Music, Do- 
mensie Ort, Rome Economics and Physical 
raining. ight courses in the Education of 
Defectives. Professional courses in Law 
per y aon | and Finance. Excellent oppor- 
He ee or graduate work. For information 
GEORGE C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, Washington Square 


New York City. : 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINe TION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of rsons wis 
to obtain the certificate of Copreval ys ae 
Massachusetts Board of Education for the 


of Schools, in ac- 

ter 215, Acts of 1904, will 

write to Cominissiones uf 
ommiss 

Ford Building, Boston, ese. ory 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem. 
$ Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
we re et yearend of teachers of the 
comme subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
man, Principal. 








cordance with Cha; 
be held in Boston, 
ther information. 
Education, 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge. 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TO TEACHERS 

If you have the class we have th 
that means its success. “English poses 
by ng sy sm and parison”’ 165 pages, 
ey the surprising answer to the long de- 
fora ay. Te henge dl = work a 

. reason ou © prope 
element,—clause, gemee, or fon 
roof, beyond dispute, conscious 
ing that such a th bas 
been made ible must prove de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have Deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 
H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


MENEELY & CO. 








= 











“The board is of the opinion that 
such procedure is entirely unscien- 
tific and open to many objections. 
Incapacity for teaching prior to age 
sixty should be for disability due 
to sickness or accident rather than 
for old age. Disability and sickness 
should be dealt with on an insurance 
basis. At present, however, there 
are no available statistics that enable 
us to decide with any degree of ac- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Smt 


2A PARK ST. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


‘Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. LosAngeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg: 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





TEACHERS! The States Teachers’ Agency W4>ts YOU fora better position ; 
if you are successful and can furnish good papers, your services are wanted for positions 
throughout the year. We aim to place teachers in positions they are best qualified to fill, 
through confidential recommendations. Write for registration blank and circular. 

847 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


for th 
formerly of Harvard University. 


An ageney for peereer4 teachers and schoo! officers who are planning for next year and 
e future. ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JamrEs LEE Love, 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Che Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of succersful experience. 


Established 1890 


ee 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








curacy the occupation risk of teach- 
ing as affecting health. 

“We believe that it is possible to 
secure data and work out this mat- 
ter on the basis of insurance against 
sickness and disability so that we 
May give at least a fair approxima- 
tion of the probable cost of such in- 
surance. Such computation is en- 
tirely impossible at the present time. 

“In a memorandum to the legisla- 
tive committee we said: ‘In the origi- 
nal report we ‘said that a complete 
tetirement. system should recognize 
disability. .as a cause for retirement. 
It is not expected that this law will 

o into effect before July 1, 1914. 
There is ample opportunity, there- 
fore, for a careful consideration of 
the whole question of teachers’ dis- 
ability before the next session of the 
general court, when any desirable 
action could be taken and put into 
effect at the same time.as the old- 
age measure now proposed takes ef- 
fect. We. recommend, .. therefore, 
that the board of education be au- 
thorized to investigate and report on 
the matter in January, 1914, and that 
$2,500 be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of the investigation.” 


yo 
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Pending Educational Bills 
OREGON. 

Bills mtroduced:— 

Authorizing the agricultural col- 
lege to encourage educational ex- 
tension. 

Relating’ to uniform text-books. 

Disso county school boards 
on petition of district boards. — 

Authorizing contifuation evening 
schools. 

Authorizing state to print and 
furnish text-books at cost of pro- 
duction. 

Requiring correspondence schools 
to furnish proof of efficiency. 

Requiring fire-drills in public and 
private schools. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Bills introduced:— : 

Fixing traveling expenses oO! 
county superintendents. 





Encouraging agricultural and in- 
dustrial contests among pupils. 

Authorizing appointment of deputy 
county superintendents in certain 
counties. 

Encouraging the organization of 
consolidated school districts. 

State aid to high schools giving 
normal training. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bills proposed by state department 
of education and introduced:— 

Compulsory attendance of all chil- 
dren between eight and fourteen. 

Apportionment of school fund on 
basis of attendance. 

Authorizing county school boards 
to consolidate schools. 

Increasing the general education 
fund from twenty-five to thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. 

Bills “to be introduced” :— 

1. Making school census biennial 
instead of annual. 


2. Modifying the county school © 


system as to high schools. 

3. Standardizing and classifying 
high schools and providing for their 
support. 

4. Fixing term of office and 
qualifications of county superintend- 
ents. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bills introduced :— 

Requiring state to furnish free 
text-books. 

Fixing minimum salary for teach- 
ers. 

Providing for inspection and state 
aid for high schools. 

Abolishing the common drinking 
cup. 

Trustees shall elect only teachers 
recommended by the district super- 
visor. 
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Statistics for Peansylvania Schools 


The figures below are for the 
school year ended June 30, 1912:— 
Number of school dis- 

tricts in the state... 2,535 
Number of — school- 

houses 15,207 








Number of schools... 35,619 
Number of county su- 
_Perintendents ....... 66 
Number of district su- 
_Permtendents ...... 107 
Number of male teach- 
Cee 8,154 
orn of female 
os ee 28,7 
Whole number of +4 
ee 36,945 
Average salary of 
male teachers per 
ee 
Average salary of 
female teachers per 
month 
Average 
school 
bat Ke os 
Whole number of 
pupils EL metys 
Average number of 
pupils in daily at- 
tendance 
Cost of schoolhouses. 
building, renting, etc. 
Teachers’ wages........ $ 7 
Cost of text-books... 7 
Cost of school supplies 
other than _text- 
books, including 


‘ 


maps, globes, etc.... $1,413,559.89 
Total expenditures..... $42,557,986.06 
Regular appropriation 

to common schools 

for the school year 

ending June 30, 1912 $6,998,536.79 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 295.] 





naturally a matter of dispute whether 
the Mexicans or the Americans fired 
the first shots; but the essential fact 
is that the fighting lasted for half an 
hour and that four Mexicans were 
killed and a number wounded. The 
fighting took place at a distance of 
only 300 yards, the international line 
being between the two skirmish 
lines. The incident is liable to be 
repeated any day, and might easily 
lead to reprisals in the interior of 
Mexico which would menace inter- 
national peace. ‘ 


THE CONSUMER PAYS. 

However labor disputes may end, 
tt is well to bear in mind that 
whether the wage-earners or the em- 
ployers win, it is invariably the luck- 
less consumer who pays the bills. A 
fresh illustration of this primal truth 
is afforded in the report made by 
Secretary Nagel of the department 
of commerce and labor, with refer- 
ence to the anthracite coal com- 
panies. As the result of the strike 
of last May, the strikers have re- 
ceived an increase of about $4,000,000 
in wages, while the increase in coal 
prices to the consumer has brought 
in to the companies, according to 
Mr. Nagel’s report, approximately 
$13,450,000. That is to say, the con- 
sumer has been “soaked” to an 
amount more than three times as 
large as the cost to the companies of 
the increased wages. Moreover, this 
is by no means the end of it. Mr. 
Nagel’s report indicates that the 
high prices of 1912 will continue 
through 1913. The situation is made 
the worse from the fact that the coal 
mines and the coal-carrying railroads 
are under practically the same con- 
trol, and the cénsumer is squeezed 
by both. 
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Edu cational Association Officer’ 


Connecticut Association, of Classical 
and High School Teachers: Prin- 
cipal Walter D. Hood, Winsted, 
president; Principal Phihp M. 
Howe, Rockville, vice-president; 
Principal Fred S. Hitcheock, New 
London, treasurer; Principal Eg- 
bert A. Case, Willimantic, -secre- 
tary. 





Reports and Pamphiets Received 

Grand Rapids; Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. Ninth annual report. Sam- 
uel H. Ranck, librarian. 

“The Spelling Vocabularies of Per- 
sonal and Business Letters.” - By 
Leonard P. Ayres. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York city. Price, 
5 cents. 

“An Inquiry into the Causés of Stu- 
dent Delinquency.” Report of the 
Survey Committee of the  School- 
masters’ Club of Minneapolis, W. 
W. Hobbs, E. D. Parsons, D. H. 
Holbrook, W. H. Shephard. Re- 
print from School Review. 

Schoolmasters’ Club of Minneapolis. 
Program, 1913. 

Kansas. Biennial Report for Two 
Years, Ending June 30, 1912. State 
Superintendent E. T. Fairchild. 

“The Newarker.” Published monthly 
by the Newark, N. J., Publie Li- 
brary. J. C. Dana, librarian. 

Kansas Citv. Missouri. Report for 
year ending June 30, 1912. ~Super- 
ntendent J. M. Greenwood. 

“Canadian National Problems.” . An- 


nals of the American Academy of 
Pohtical Science Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
‘SyHabus of Cours in Sexual] 
Hygiene nd Morals.”/ “Occa- 
sional Addresses.” 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Year 
Sook 

Address of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stew- 

Before t Southerns Educa- 
tal Ass n, Houston, Texas 
December 1, 1911 


The Gilbert Sche Winsted, Con- 
: ighteenth Annual! Cata- 

food, principal. 

Annual Report. 

F. E. Downes. 

l, Harrisonburg, 





inia. “Rura 

mary of a Symposium by @ 

Hundred Girls.” Also “C f 
Study of the Training School.” 
Julian A. Burruss, president. 

Glens Falls, New York. Annual 
Report and mouncement. Su- 
perintendent Elbert W. Griffith. 
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Wesleyan Universitv, Connecticut. 
Bulletin, Volume VI., No, 4. 
Spokane, W eton. For the two 
ars end Tune 30, 1912. Su- 
verintendent B. M. Watson. 
Johnson, Vermont, Normal School 
Quarterly. “Dormitory Number.” 
O} Universit Volume X., No. 


LU fhiversity 
2. “Biennial Report of the 
vernor.” Better Financial 

f the Public Schools.” 
1 Investigation of the Value of 
Drill Work in the Fundamental 
Arithmetic. Parts 
C. Brown, Hor- 

New York 
Journal of 


StI? rr 
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city. Reprint YI 
Educational Psychology. 
“Manufacturing Philadelphia. 
1683-1912." By John J. Macfar- 
lane, librarian, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. Published by the museum. 
\n Outline of the History of the 
United States.” By James J. 
Hauser, Macungie, Pa. 
Bangor, Maine. Report, 1911-1912. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
; one. s 


4 
FEBRU R has brought an unusual number of” G positions to be filled and we quote 
some of our one candidate places. Principal at Elbridge N. Y..came to 
see us said he needed two teachers, one for high assistantand one for grade work, 
We oamed one candidate to him for each position and he asked us to call ibem by long dis- 
tance Le. tte and see if they would accept the if offered. We called one up at 
Ithaca the other at Richfield Springs and fou desized the positicns. After com- 
sultation with his board the Princi telegraphed both tocome. ( We may add that the Prin- 
cipal came in a week later to say that both were starting in we!) and that cur Agency Wee & 
reat contrast to another Agency who, learning of Vacancy, had turned fifteen candidates 
joose on the place, no one of whom Principal of the Syracuse High 
at all fit the positions.) The Schoo! wished a substitute tor 
Greek and Latin for the rest of thetyear. We name one candidate a wesleyan gradu- 
ate who was just finishing her work as substitute inthe Littleion, N, H., High School and 
who was excellently fitted for the place. Dr. H “Was satisfied with our :ecommerndation 
and telegraphed her tocomeatonce. The Principal of the New Paltz Normal wrote us he 
wanted a supervisor for primary work, with attention to reading and pen- 
manship. It happened we had an unusually woman ayailable who wanted just 
that work. We wrote Dr. Bliss, naming her as our one best candidate 
and he telegraphed her she was elected. This gives an idea of our R 
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Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mgr. © 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introdnees to Coll . 
aed, FOREIGN severe: Profeners, trea aint mua 


ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents, Call on 
dd 
a ae Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21ision Square, tow York, Est, 1888. 

Supplies College men and women om 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegiaph or 
Pbone. No advance fee. 








PECIALI STS with good general education Wanted, for departmént work’ in 

High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $7@ per month. For furt er 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta Gt! 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.,) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec, and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least S0 of the 9€ counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA: 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © ti Tomer tltPyREstes 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable camdidatet. Services free toschoo) officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ne. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chape! St., Aibany, N. Y. 


THE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 359,820 0. 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. ' 


TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin ++ Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ** y 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 




















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. «. . Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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“Machines are— 


{the positions are 


The more machines, the more 
and better positions. —Of course! 


Therefore please do not for- 
get that there are over Three- 
Quarters of a Million Reming- 
ton Typewriters in service— 
more than any other make— 
more than many others com- 

That is the plain, simple 
reason why every wise student 
learns to operate the Remington. 


Visible 


a - 


Writing 











Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


March i3, 1913 





THE GENERAL INTEREST 
IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is 
the great increase in the sale of “JUKES— 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s stcry 
of the Edwards family is without par- 
allel in studies of heredity. His com- 
parison of this story with the study of 
the “Jukes” family upto 1878 made by 
R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a 
copy of 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











WINSHIP 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Ceurweeas! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


[thank you for your excellent services im filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented 


Prompt! 


From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
80 much in accordance with your motto, ‘‘ Prompt, Courteous, 
Fair.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher: - 

lappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which | registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school.:- 

lam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her schoo] 

Numerous calls come to us every monthin the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,™Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











